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Phonics-based  Reading  Scheme 
In  the  next  issue  of  Orbit,  there  will  be  an 
article  on  a new  reading  scheme  that  is 
presently  being  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Field  Development  at  OISE.  This  scheme, 
which  will  run  from  Senior  Kindergarten 
through  to  Grade  3,  aims  to  teach  children 
to  read  through  a sequentially-ordered 
program  of  lessons  with  a strong  phonics 
emphasis.  School  trials  have  already  begun 
on  the  Senior  Kindergarten  component  of 
the  program  and  will  extend  to  Grade  1 this 
September.  Meanwhile,  any  Senior  Kinder- 
garten or  Grade  1 teachers  who  might  be 


interested  in  participating  in  the  trials 
starting  this  September  should  write  (be- 
fore May  15)  to: 

Hugh  Oliver 

Office  of  Field  Development 
OISE 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6 


ALUMNI  OF  OISE'S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  your  second 
copy  of  Network,  the  Department's 
occasional  newsletter  for  graduates,  it's 
because  our  records  are  not  up-to-date. 
To  get  a copy,  please  send  your  current 
address  and  year  of  graduation  to 

NETWORK,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE. 
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Sociology  is  difficult  to  define,  partly 
because  of  its  scope  (there  is  a sociology  of 
everything)  and  partly  because  of  the 
different  theories  and  methodologies  within 
the  discipline.  Sociology  at  OISE  is 
probably  best  understood  through  the 
kinds  of  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology  in  Education  — 
as  discussed  later  in  this  article.  First, 
however,  a few  general  comments  are  in 
order. 

The  Sociology  Department  was  estab- 
lished at  OISE  in  1968  — three  years  after 
the  Institute  opened.  The  department 
offered  its  first  full  year  of  programs  in  the 
1969-70  year.  In  that  same  year,  1969, 
there  were  only  three  doctorates  awarded 
in  the  entire  discipline  of  sociology  in  all  of 
Canada.  From  1970  to  1980,  the  Sociology 
Department  at  OISE  awarded  more  docto- 
rates (32)  than  were  awarded  in  all  of 
sociology  in  Canada  from  1937  to  1970  (30). 
During  the  same  decade,  326  M.Ed. 
degrees  and  70  M.A.  degrees  in  Sociology 
in  Education  were  completed  at  OISE.  In 
1980-81,  student  enrolment  in  the  Depart- 
ment stands  at  80  full-time  students  (57 
Ph.D.,  3 Ed.D,  17  M.A.  and  3 M.Ed.)  and 
94  part-time  students,  most  of  whom  are 
taking  M.Ed.  degrees.  The  Department  is 
currently  working  on  twelve  major  re- 
search and  field  development  projects, 
involving  a total  budget  of  $416,000.  The 
staff  comprises  eleven  faculty  members, 
eight  research  and  administrative  person- 
nel, and  eight  secretaries.  In  sum,  the 
study  and  graduate  teaching  of  sociology  in 
education  at  OISE  is  barely  more  than  a 
decade  old;  but  as  indicated  by  the 
statistics  above  and  the  research  project 
descriptions  that  follow,  the  field  has 
burgeoned  in  a relatively  short  time. 

Current  Trends 

Without  going  into  the  history  of 
sociology  and  with  some  oversimplifica- 
tion, there  are  four  main  strands  which 
feed  into  current  sociology  in  education: 

Large-scale  quantitative  measurement  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  social 
characteristics  (e.g.,  family  background, 
ethnicity,  sex)  and  educational  or  occupa- 


tional attainment;  this  strand  derives 
largely  from  work  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  feminist  studies, 
opening  up  topics  which  had  previously 
been  unexplored  and  examining  social 
relations  from  the  standpoint  of  women. 

Understanding  social  phenomena  in  terms 
of  how  people  subjectively  experience, 
interpret,  and  construct  social  reality  in 
interaction  with  others;  here  the  emphasis 
is  on  qualitative  methods. 

The  application  of  Marxist  theories  and 
analyses  to  problems  of  sociology  in 
education;  as  economic  recession  and 
social  conflict  have  become  more  preva- 
lent, Marxist  theories  have  become  more 
accepted  — not  because  they  proceed  from 
a dogmatic  political  position  but  because 
they  offer  ways  of  piecing  together 
different  aspects  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  processes  as  they  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  education. 

The  work  in  OISE’s  Sociology  in 
Education  Department  reflects  and  builds 
on  these  strands  in  significant  ways  both  in 
what  is  done  and  how  it  is  done.  Staff  and 
students  in  the  Department  have  made 
important  contributions  to  women’s  studies 
and  education,  social  organization  of 
knowledge,  education  and  the  labor 
market,  children’s  culture,  educational 
innovation  and  implementation,  conversa- 
tional analytic  approaches  to  reading, 
public  opinion  and  consciousness,  adoles- 
cent cultures  and  deviance,  and  educa- 
tional futures  and  policy  making.  OISE’s 
unique  emphasis  on  combining  educational 
research,  graduate  studies,  and  field  ser- 
vices is  especially  compatible  with  the  new 
sociology  in  education  in  Canada.  Much  of 
our  research  requires  immersion  in  field 
settings,  and  consequently  our  findings 
contribute  simultaneously  to  field  applica- 
tion as  well  as  to  research  knowledge.  Both 
research  and  fieldwork  in  turn  provide  an 
important  knowledge  base  for  graduate 
teaching,  which  also  stresses  the  relation- 
ship between  knowledge  and  application. 
Graduate  students  complete  the  cycle  by 
participating  in  knowledge  production  and 
field  application  in  seminars  and  in  field 


Dr.  Michael  Fullan,  Chairman  of  OISE’s 
Department  of  Sociology  in  Education, 
with  Mrs.  Perin  Jasumani,  the 
Department’s  Administrative  Officer. 

work.  Our  goal,  then,  is  to  build  a program 
which  focusses  on  important  educational 
issues  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  which  uses 
and  develops  sociology,  and  which  contri- 
butes equally  and  interactively  to  graduate 
studies,  research,  and  field  applications. 

Departmental  Projects 
The  projects  that  follow  illustrate  the 
types  of  research  and  field  work 
being  carried  out  at  OISE.  Some  address 
large-scale  problems,  others  more  re- 
stricted ones.  All  generate  knowledge  that 
feeds  into  our  graduate  courses.  (For  the 
ways  in  which  graduate  courses  reflect 
research  and  field  studies,  see  OISE 
Bulletin,  1981-82,  pp.  169-80.) 

Women’s  Research  and  Resource  Centre 
(Dr.  Mary  O’Brien  and  Frieda  Forman) 

That  women  have  not  been  treated  equally 
in  the  school  system  is  by  now  a 
documented  truth.  One  needs  only  to 
review  texts  and  curricula  to  see  the 
exclusion  of  women  or  their  portrayal  as 
less  than  fully  human.  Curriculum  is  not 
the  only  domain  where  women  are  missing; 
there  are  shockingly  few  in  administration 
at  any  level  of  education.  At  the  same 
time,  education  is  also'the  arena  where 
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promising  and  often  inspiring  changes  in 
the  status  of  women  are  taking  place.  At 
the  board  and  ministry  levels,  as  well  as  in 
the  universities  and  graduate  schools,  there 
are  such  visible  signs  of  change  as 
affirmative  action  programs,  women’s 
studies  consultants,  greater  numbers  of 
women’s  studies  courses  offered,  and  even 
women’s  studies  majors. 

The  WRRC,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  witnessing  the 
progress  that  is  taking  place  in  women’s 
education  (not  without  also  taking  note  of 
the  setbacks)  and  of  playing  a part  of 
establishing  women’s  studies  on  a firm  and 
permanent  footing. 

In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  the 
growing  demand  for  materials  and  informa- 
tion, the  Centre  has  a vast  collection  of 
books,  periodicals,  government  docu- 
ments, research  and  scholarly  papers, 
archival  documents  and  photographs, 
multi-media  classroom  aids,  newspaper 
clippings,  audio  and  video  tapes  — all 
dealing  with  women’s  issues,  scholarship, 
and  research.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
sources, the  Centre  is  enriched  by  its 
location  in  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
with  its  Women’s  Studies  focus,  the 
periodical  Resources  for  Feminist  Re- 
search (see  below),  and  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Women’s  History  Project. 
These  add  immeasurably  to  the  Centre’s 
capacity  to  provide  the  services  and 
resources  for  which  it  has  become  inter- 
nationally recognized. 

Most,  but  not  all,  the  activities  and 
functions  take  place  at  the  Centre  itself. 
The  major  aspect  of  the  Centre’s  work 
consists  of  consultation  and  provision  of 
research  facilities  for  student  projects 
(from  Jr.  High  to  Graduate  School), 
scholarly  research  and  publications, 
periodical  and  book  production,  media 
production  (video  and  film),  media  re- 
search, and  curriculum  development  and 
library  acquisitions.  In  addition  to  provi- 
sion of  research  and  curriculum,  the 
WRRC  also  acts  as  a liason  and  clearing 
house  for  researchers  in  government, 
health,  labor,  unions,  and  community 
groups. 

Other  expressions  of  WRRC  presence 


are  seen  in  the  workshops  and  displays  of 
materials  at  Professional  Development 
days  held  at  OISE,  in  sponsored  cultural 
events,  and  in  working  visits  of  researchers 
and  teachers  from  abroad.  While  most  of 
the  resources  are  in  English,  there  has 
been  a steady  enlargement  of  the  French 
language  collection  and  strengthening  of 
ties  with  the  Franco-Ontarian'educational 
community. 

The  Centre  (on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
OISE  building)  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  public  who  wants  to  browse  or  locate 
information  on  specific  topics  concerning 
women’s  role  in  society.  Last  year  close  to 
a thousand  people  used  the  WRRC. 

Children’s  Culture  (Drs.  James  Heap  and 
Ronald  Silvers) 

Drs.  James  Heap  and  Ronald  Silvers, 
Associate  Professors  in  the  Department, 
together  with  Dr,  Dieter  Misgeld  from  the 
Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  and 
a team  from  York  University,  are  engaged 
in  a major  five-year  study  entitled, 
‘Self-Reflection  and  the  Problem  of  Chil- 
dren’s Culture.’  Funded  by  the  Social 
Science  and  Humanities  Research  Council, 
the  project  is  currently  in  its  third  year, 
and  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
each  of  the  sub- projects. 

In  the  sub-project  on  the  ‘Social 
Organization  of  Reading  Activities,’  Dr. 
Heap’s  research  team  comprises  William 
Bryant  (senior  research  officer),  Beverly 
Bingham  (senior  project  administrative 
secretary),  and  eight  student  assistants. 
The  focus  of  their  work  has  been 
observation  and  audio-taping  of  reading 
activities  in  six  inner-city  primary  class- 
rooms, mainly  at  the  third  grade.  The  team 
meets  weekly  to  discuss  the  transcripts  of 
the  reading  activities  in  terms  of  relevant 
literature  and  ongoing  work. 

The  rationale  for  this  sub-project  arises 
from  the  fact  that  reading  as  a cognitive 
process  is  not  directly  observable.  Ac- 
tivities must  be  organized  so  as  to  make 
these  cognitive  reading  processes  available 
for  assessment  by  the  teacher.  One 
objective  of  the  sub-project  is  to  show  how 
the  social  organization  of  reading  activities 


in  classrooms  sets  absolute  limits  to 
certainty  in  the  assessment  of  reading 
skills.  A second  objective  is  to  develop 
models  of  traditional  reading  activity 
formats  as  conversational  systems.  Of 
particular  interest  is  how  these  conversa- 
tional systems  operate  as  resources  and 
limits  to  reading  skill  assessment.  For 
example,  during  reading  aloud  in  a group, 
the  silent  readers  hear  the  story,  and  thus 
comprehension  questions  may  tap  listening 
rather  than  reading  skills.  In  examining 
these  classroom  conversational  systems, 
the  researchers  aim  to  locate  pedagogic 
functions  which  are  unintended  or  auto- 
matic but  are  unaccounted  for  by  cur- 
riculum designers. 

Overall,  then,  the  practical  import  of  this 
sub-project  lies  in  its  attempts  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
detailed  curriculum  guidelines,  lesson 
plans,  objectives,  and  superb  teaching 
materials.  What  is  also  required  is  that 
teachers  develop  skills  of  self-reflection  in 
organizing  reading  activities  so  that  they 
can  recognize  their  own  impact  on  reading 
assessment  and  instruction.  To  develop 
these  skills,  teachers  must  learn  ways  of 
analyzing  classroom  interaction,  and  the 
project  team  aims  to  inform  teachers  about 
these  ways  through  publication  of  their 
research  findings.  More  directly,  and  as 
part  of  the  graduate  training  function  of  the 
sub-project,  teachers  enrolled  at  OISE 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  ways  of 
analyzing  classroom  interaction  by  par- 
ticipating in  Dr.  Heap’s  courses  (1930, 
Sociology  of  Reading  Activities,  and 
3928S,  Studies  in  the  Social  Organization 
of  Knowledge:  Classroom  Discourse). 

Dr.  Ronald  Silvers’  sub-project  on  the 
‘Phenomenology  of  Developmental  Theory 
and  Children’s  Culture’  is  staffed  by 
Shawn  Moore  (senior  research  officer), 
Beverly  Bingham  (senior  project  adminis- 
trative secretary),  and  four  graduate 
students  from  the  Department. 

The  team  is  studying  the  special 
practices  whereby  children  attend  to,  and 
create  meanings  out  of,  the  world  around 
them.  The  context  for  the  research  is  the 
Piagetian  Interview,  which  has  been  used 
in  Canada  and  many  other  countries  in 


Left:  Dr.  Mary  O’Brien  (seated)  in  the  Women’s  Research  and  Resource  Centre.  Right:  Weekly  meeting,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Ronald  Silvers  (second  from  left),  of  the  group  studying  the  ‘Phenomenology  of  Developmental  Theory 


and  Children’s  Culture.’ 


constructing  a developmental  view  of  the 
reasoning  and  capabilities  of  children. 

Since  the  start,  128  children  have  been 
interviewed  in  four  Toronto  schools.  The 
interviews  have  been  video-recorded  for 
analysis  and  for  graduate  teaching. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  children’s 
culture,  the  team  has  been  drawn  through 
its  findings  to  consider  the  ways  in  which 
the  Piagetian  interview  inhibits  the  expres- 
sion of  children  and  the  ways  in  which 
interview  questions  preclude  the  very 
reasoning  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Investigations  are  directed  to  the  problems 
of  how  evaluative  procedures  for  uncover- 
ing the  special  ways  in  which  children 
think  create  barriers  between  children  and 
adults  within  the  exchange  of  the  inter- 
view. 

. The  sub-project  has  a direct  bearing 
upon  education  in  that  it  questions  the  type 
of  relationship  called  for  between  teachers 
and  children  in  discovering  the  interpretive 
practices  of  children,  and,  even  more 
important,  brings  into  view  the  inter- 
pretations practised  by  educators  in  their 
evaluations  of  children.  The  problems 
uncovered  by  the  team  may  be  framed  in 
the  question:  what  do  we  learn  about 
children  when  we  ask  them  about  what  we 
know  (and,  ipso  facto,  do  not  consider 
problematic  for  our  own  thinking)?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  leading  the  team 
to  consider  whether  insight  into  children’s 
understanding  and  reasoning  should  be 
based  instead  on  interview  questions  which 
adults  have  not  yet  answered. 

The  W oilstone  craft  Research  Group  and 
the  Social  Organization  of  Knowledge  (Dr. 
Dorothy  Smith) 

In  1976-77,  declining  enrolment  became  a 
central  educational  issue.  Dr.  Dorothy 
Smith,  together  with  a group  of  graduate 
students  and  teachers,  decided  that  this 
issue  needed  examination  from  the  stand- 
point of  women.  A research  group  (named 
after  the  nineteenth  century  pioneer  for  the 
rights  of  women,  Mary  Wollstonecraft)  was 
organized,  and  began  to  study  what  would 
be  the  likely  implications  of  staff  reduc- 
tions for  women  teachers.  The  Federation 
of  Women  Teachers  and  some  individual 
teachers  were  contacted  about  their  ex- 
periences, from  which  it  became  evident  to 
the  group  that  concepts  of  discrimination 
were  not  really  adequate  to  describe 
women  teachers’  situation.  It  was  felt  that 
the  problem  women  faced  was  related  to 
the  fact  that  as  professionals  they  were 
already  at  a disadvantage  relative  to  men 
and,  as  pressures  began  to  mount,  they 
were  experiencing  unequally  the  effects  of 
declining  enrolments.  By  learning  from 
women  teachers  about  their  experiences, 
the  group  was  able  to  analyse  the 
characteristic  ways  in  which  women 
teachers  were  related  to  the  profession  and 
how  this  made  them  vulnerable.  Statistical 
material  was  developed  which  made  these 
effects  visible  in  quantitative  terms.  The 
latter  phase  of  research  and  the  writing  of  a 
report  was  done  as  one  of  the  projects  of- 


the  Commission  on  Declining  Enrolment. 

The  Wollstonecraft  Research  Group  has 
also  done  an  analysis  of  the  working 
conditions  of  elementary  school  teachers 
from  the  standpoint  of  women  and,  more 
recently,  has  been  preparing  an  account  of 
the  education  of  working  class  girls.  In  all 
cases,  the  group  begins  working  from  the 
actual  experiences  of  women  in  the 
educational  system  and  tries  to  bring  out 
the  complexities  of  social  relations  which 
are  behind  these  experiences. 

Marguerite  Cassin,  a graduate  student, 
has  been  working  with  the  approach  Dr. 
Smith  has  developed  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge.  She  has  taken  up  the 
disparity  between  the  research  findings  on 
class  size  and  educational  attainment 
(tending  to  show  that  increases  in  class  size 
do  not  have  a negative  effect  on  educa- 
tional attainment)  and  what  teachers  know 
in  their  ordinary  working  practices  about 
the  problems  of  increasing  class  size.  Ms. 
Cassin  is  able  to  show  that  the  disparity 
arises  because  measures  of  class  size  don’t 
really  describe  or  represent  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom.  Rather,  they  are  part  of  a 
system  of  budgetary  controls  built  into  the 
managerial  organization  and,  more  general- 
ly, of  the  textual  organization  of  educa- 
tional administration.  She  shows  how,  as 
an  alternative,  social  scientists  can  look  at 
what  actually  goes  on  in  the  classroom  and 
how  different  implications  about  class  size 
emerge. 

Another  line  of  research  which  comes 
out  of  this  approach  is  one  being  developed 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  three  other  graduate 
students  — Alison  Griffith,  Joey  Noble, 
and  Ann  Manicom.  This  research  examines 
mothering  as  a work  process  in  relation  to 
school.  Looking  at  social  processes  as 
practical  activities,  as  work  processes,  it 
can  be  seen  that  school  and  family  aren’t 
disconnected  spheres  of  action  and  that  the 
relation  between  family  and  the  child’s 
school  attainment  isn’t  a linkage  of  a 
mysterious  kind  whereby  things  that  go  on 
in  the  home  are  causally  related  to  what 
the  child  does  in  school.  Rather,  what 
emerges  is  an  everyday  working  relation 
between  school  and  home  that  is  focussed 
in  the  child.  The  work  of  mothering  is 
complementary  to  the  work  of  the  school 
and  is  taken  for  granted  as  integral  to  the 
school  process  in  a variety  of  ways, 
beginning  before  the  child  ever  gets  to 
school  and,  surely,  not  ending  when  the 
child  leaves  elementary  school. 

Program  and  Organizational  Review  of 
Secondary  School  Occupational  and  Voca- 
tional Programs  (Dr.  Edward  Harvey) 

The  study  ‘Program  and  Organizational 
Review  of  Occupational  and  Vocational 
Programs’  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward 
Harvey  in  1980  was  designed  to  provide 
the  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education  with  a 
detailed  assessment  of  how  effectively  its 
occupational  and  vocational  programs  were 
meeting  stated  objectives.  A starting  point 
for  the  study  was  the  recognition  that  any 


such  assessment  would  necessarily  involve 
a number  of  different  constituencies  — 
present  students,  former  students,  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  parents.  Using 
questionnaires  and  personal  interviews, 
data  were  gathered  from  several  hundred 
people  representing  these  various  con- 
stituencies. In  addition  to  maximizing  the 
representativeness  of  the  study,  this 
multi-constituency  approach  had  the 
further  advantage  of  identifying  salient 
problem  areas  where  improvements  could 
be  realized. 

In  general,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
occupational  and  vocational  programs  were 
meeting  an  important  set  of  educational 
objectives,  but  as  with  any  program,  some 
areas  for  improvement  were  identified. 
These  included  more  effective  integration 
of  academic  and  vocational  courses  in  the 
programs  and  expanded  use  of  remedial 
learning  services  that  students  in  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  programs  often 
require. 

The  study  reflects  the  growing  concern 
with  program  evaluation  in  educational 
systems  and  illustrates  some  of  the  ways  in 
chich  sociological  research  can  be  used  to 
provide  policy  information  about  ongoing 
program  design  to  educational  decision 
makers  such  as  board  officials  and  school 
administrators. 

Canadian  Component  of  International 
Study  on  Participation  of  Women  in  Public 
Life  (Dr.  Mar  grit  Eichler) 

Doctor  Margrit  Eichler  is  presently  work- 
ing on  ‘Recent  and  anticipated  changes  in 
Canadian  families  and  their  policy  conse- 
quences for  education.’ 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  Canadian 
families  have  been  subject  to  major 
transformation.  The  four  most  important 
changes  that  have  taken  place  are  the 
following:  housework  (but  not  childcare) 
has  been  industrialized,  thus  freeing  wives 
to  participate  in  ever  greater  numbers  in 
the  labor  market;  the  birthrate  has 
declined  drastically  and  longevity  in- 
creased, which,  together  with  the  previous 
change,  has  shifted  the  age  balance  of 
society  and  composition  of  families;  there 
has  been  a dramatic  increase  in  the  labor 
force  participation  of  wives  and  mothers; 
and  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in 
divorce. 

These  four  changes  have  so  altered 
familiar  structures,  including  patterns  of 
childrearing  and  parent-child  interactions, 
that  old  ways  of  collecting  data,  old 
policies,  and  old  responses  of  the  educa- 
tional system  are  no  longer  adequate . For 
instance,  with  divorce  and  remarriage  rates 
so  high,  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of 
children  who  live  with  one  natural  parent 
and  one  stepparent  while  the  other  parent 
is  still  alive.  Yet,  in  Canada,  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  from  official  statistics 
just  how  many  children  are  in  this 
situation.  The  absence  of  data  makes  it 
difficult  to  devise  appropriate  responses 
and  tends  to  hide  the  whole  phenomenon. 
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It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  project  to 
illuminate  how  outmoded  assumptions 
about  familial  relationships  actually  pre- 
vent us  from  knowing  just  how  outmoded 
these  assumptions  are.  Policies,  too,  are 
not  geared  toward  the  newly  emergent 
familial  structures.  For  instance,  many 
policies  are  still  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  man  is  the  breadwinner  and  that 
the  woman  is  responsible  for  childcare  and 
housekeeping,  even  though  about  half  of  all 
wives  are  in  the  labor  force. 

The  project  also  examines  to  what 
degree  (if  any)  the  educational  system  has 
responded  to  the  four  major  changes  and 
their  consequences.  For  instance,  how 
many  primary  schools  offer  lunch-hour  and 
after-school  supervision  in  the  face  of 
widespread  maternal  employment?  What 
do  high  schools  currently  teach  in  family 
life  courses  and  will  these  courses  prepare 
the  students  for  the  marital  and  parental 
reality  they  will  face  once  they  have  left 
school?  How  do  schools  cope  with  teenage 
parenthood? 

As  a follow-up  to  this  project,  it  is 
anticipated  that  a cooperative  effort  will  be 
undertaken  with  interested  teachers  to 
devise  appropriate  responses  of  the  educa- 
tional system  to  those  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  families  in  Canada. 

The  Employability  of  Youth:  Necessary 
Skills,  Their  Utilization  and  Development 
(Norman  Rowen) 

Much  public  and  professional  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  the  role  of  education 
in  preparing  youth  for  the  transition  to 
work.  Evidence  from  research  has  pro- 
vided contradictory  evidence,  and  much  of 
what  is  contradictory  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  in  an  environment  where  so  many 
people  are  competing  for  the  same  jobs, 
employers  must  find  more,  and  perhaps 
different,  criteria  for  selecting  new  work- 
ers. A major  objective  of  this  project  is  to 
investigate  current  criteria  and  how  they 
are  utilized  in  the  hiring  practices  of 
selected  employers. 


The  purpose  of  gaining  a better  under- 
standing of  how  employers  choose  new 
workers  is  more  practical  than  academic. 
There  has  been  increasing  emphasis  in 
many  educational  programs  on  preparing 
students  better  to  meet  the  demands  of 
work  and  to  help  them  attain  the  skills 
necessary  to  gain  employment.  An  under- 
standing of  the  ways  in  which  employers 
determine  who  is  ‘employable’  can  be  of 
practical  use  to  both  teachers  and  their 
students  preparing  to  enter  the  work  force. 
The  project,  therefore,  involves  teachers 
from  selected  high  schools  in  determining 
both  the  specific  information  relevant  to 
their  students’  needs  and  how  this  infor- 
mation might  be  incorporated  into  their 
work  in  preparing  students  for  the  selection 
processes  they  will  encounter. 

Presentation  of  results  and  materials  for 
use  in  secondary  school  programs  is 
projected  for  this  April. 

Journal-Re  sources' for  Feminist  Research 
(Dr.  Mary  O’Brien,  Jennifer  Newton,  and 
Carol  Zavitz) 

Resources  for  Feminist  Research  was 
founded  by  Margrit  Eichler  and  Marylee 
Stephenson.  It  was  first  published  in  1972, 
under  the  title  Canadian  Newsletter  of 
Research  on  Women , as  a vehicle  for 
keeping  Women’s  Studies  teachers  and 
researchers  in  Canada  informed  about  each 
other’s  work  (see  Orbit  39). 

Funded  by  OISE  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  RFR  is  the  major  Canadian  source  of 
information  on  research  on  women  and  sex 
roles.  Since  its  inception,  it  has  expanded 
to  include  international  research  as  well. 

Its  goal  is  to  provide  information  on 
current  work  while  it  is  new  and  still  hotly 
debated;  and  by  reporting  on  conference 
papers,  work  in  progress,  Canadian  theses, 
and  new  courses  in  Women’s  Studies,  it 
attempts  to  shorten  the  gap  between 
completion  of  research  and  publication  of 
findings.  Addresses  of  researchers  are 
given  wherever  possible  to  facilitate  com- 
munication among  people  working  in  the 


various  disciplines. 

The  journal  is  published  quarterly,  and 
the  core  of  each  issue  consists  of  extensive 
abstracting  of  recent  research  and  publica- 
tions. Issues  also  contain  a section 
highlighting  the  most  recent  scholarship  in 
a particular  discipline,  and  there  is  regular 
publication  of  book  reviews,  review  es- 
says, bibliographies,  innovative  Women’s 
Studies  syllabi,  a discussion  forum,  and 
inventories  of  archival  holdings.  These 
materials  are  of  great  use  to  teachers  in 
developing  courses  and  reading  lists  of 
Women’s  Studies  as  well  as  to  researchers 
and  policy-makers.  The  journal  has  also 
encouraged  some  foreign  student  applica- 
tions and  visits  of  foreign  scholars  to 
OISE. 

Curriculum  Implementation:  A Foundation 
Booklet  (Dr.  Michael  Fullan,  OISE,  and 
Dean  Paul  Park,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Western  Ontario) 

The  Ministry  of  Education  contracted  with 
Michael  Fullan  and  Paul  Park  to  write  a 
report  which  explained  why  new  educa- 
tional programs  fail  or  succeed  and  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation. 

Using  a sociological  perspective,  the 
authors  report  that  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  ‘paper  documents’ 
(curriculum  products,  regulations,  policy 
statements)  and  not  enough  on  the  social 
relationships  and  needed  communication 
among  teachers,  principals,  school  system 
administrators,  and  regional  and  provincial 
groups  (e.g.,  Ministry  of  Education,  facul- 
ties of  education,  and  teacher  federations). 
The  report,  which  is  available  through 
OISE,  explains  in  practical  terms  what 
major  factors  influence  the  use  of  new 
programs  and  what  should  be  done  by 
different  groups  to  plan  for  curriculum  or 
policy  changes  more  effectively.  A number 
of  follow-through  policy  and  training  steps 
are  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Ministry  and  other  educational  groups  in 
the  province. 

The  project  is  a good  example  of 
integration  of  research,  graduate  courses, 
and  field  service.  Research  carried  out  for 
the  project  and  in  previous  projects 
provides  one  important  knowledge  base  for 
the  booklet;  field  work  with  teachers  and 
administrators  over  the  past  ten  years 
represents  another  important  contribution 
to  making  better  sense  out  of  the  research 
and  for  helping  to  identify  its  practical 
applicability.  Graduate  courses  on  the 
topic  of  ‘planned  educational  change’  draw 
on  the  research  and  field  work  and 
contribute  to  them  through  discussion  of 
the  literature  and  practice  of  educational 
change  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 

Third  Annual  OISE  Survey  of  Educational 
Issues  (Dr.  David  Livingstone  and  Douglas 
Hart) 

The  OISE  Survey  of  Educational  Issues 
Project  (see  Orbit  45)  has  conducted  yearly 
surveys  since  1978  of  the  opinions  of  a 
representative  sample  (N=1000+)  ofOnta- 


Jennifer  Newton  (left)  and  Carol  Zavitz  in  the  editorial  office  of  Resources 

for  Feminist  Research. 
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Dr.  David  Livingstone  (centre  back),  discusses  a point  with  Douglas  Hart  at 
this  year’s  press  conference  for  the  Third  Annual  OISE  Survey  of 
Educational  Issues.’ 


rians  (18  years  and  older).  The  surveys 
provide  baseline  data  for  the  charting  of 
trends  in  opinion  on  key  dimensions  of 
schooling  over  time  as  well  as  obtaining 
readings  of  attitudes  on  immediately 
topical  issues. 

Each  year  the  survey  includes  items 
concerning  public  satisfaction  with  general 
aspects  of  the  school  systems,  curriculum 
objectives,  school  organization,  educa- 
tional finance,  the  politics  of  education, 
and 'school  and  work.  The.  thematic  focus 
of  the  most  recent  survey  was  the 
relationship  between  schooling  and  labor 
force  participation.  The  report  provides 
overall  distributions  of  opinion  and,  where 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  significant, 
cross-tabulations  of  attitudes  by  back- 
ground of  respondents. 

The  survey  data  is  deposited  with  the 
Ontario  Educational  Data  Archive  (OEDA) 
and  is  readily  accessible  to  potential  users. 
Survey  findings  are  also  published  sepa- 
rately each  year  in  Public  Attitudes  Toward 
Education  in  Ontario,  available  for  1978, 
1979,  and  1980  from  the  OISE  Press. 
Complimentary  copies  of  this  report  are 
sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  school 
boards  in  the  province,  the  teachers’ 
federations,  parents’  groups,  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  councils,  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations  with  particular 
interests  in  education.  Follow-up  orders 
have  come  especially  from  school  boards, 
teachers’  federations,  and  individual  school 
administrators.  The  survey  findings  have 
also  been  disseminated  through  press 
releases  and  interviews  to  Toronto  and 
regional  media  outlets  (a  press  conference 
is  held  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
report)  and  to  professional  journals  and 
newsletters.  The  findings  have  received 
good  coverage  at  the  time  of  publication 
and  have  been  used  subsequently  in 
support  of  editorial  positions. 

The  project  staff  are  able  to  supply 
limited  special  analyses  of  survey  findings 
and  assistance  in  utilizing  the  data  files 
stored  with  OEDA.  Finally,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  province-wide  surveys  cannot 
provide  reliable  readings  of  local  opinion, 


and  therefore  the  project  staff  are  prepared 
to  provide  technical  advice  to  those 
considering  local  polls. 

Comparative  Education 

Drs.  David  Livingstone,  Madan  Handa  and 
Dorothy  Smith  are  among  several  faculty 
members  both  teaching  and  conducting 
research  projects  in  comparative  educa- 
tion, with  an  emphasis  on  Marxist 
perspectives. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  engaged  in  a long- 
term study  of  the  relationships  between 
modes  of  production,  forms  of  the  state, 
and  modes  of  education  within  the  modern 
world  system.  This  research  involves  both 
theorizing  dominant  relations  within  core 
capitalist,  peripheral  capitalist,  and  transi- 
tional socialist  societies  and  conducting 
case  studies  of  a number  of  these  societies. 

Several  students  are  doing  thesis  work 
on  the  social  context  of  educational  change 
in  various  countries  in  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

Political  Economy  of  Educational  and  Job 
Experience  (Dr.  Madan  Handa  and 
Norman  Rowen) 

There  has  been  growing  concern  among 
researchers  and  policy  makers  about 
‘educational  inequality.’  Studies  have  tried 
to  trace  to  what  extent  class,  sex,  and 
ethnic  factors  contribute  to  educational 
inequality  and  what  is  the  impact  of  this 
inequality  on  subsequent  job  experience. 
Much  of  the  research  has  been  in  the 
context  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

The  Handa-Rowen  study  uses  data  based 
on  a population  of  6,500  students  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education.  The  study 
continues  from  the  findings  of  many  other 
researchers  — that  if  educational  equality 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  policy  makers,  we 
are  far  from  it;  but  it  makes  use  of  the 
Political  Economy  framework,  and  in  so 
doing,  it  makes  a departure  from  most 
other  studies.  All  three  factors  — class, 
sex  and  ethnicity  — seem  to  contribute,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  inequality  of  educa- 
tional achievement  and,  later,  to  exper- 


ience in  the  job  market. 

Madan  Handa’ s interest  in  Political 
Economy  as  a methodology  goes  beyond 
this  research  project,  as  reflected  in  his 
courses  on  Marxism  and  Education, 
courses  related  to  the  Education  and  the 
Development  Process  in  the  Third  World, 
and  some  of  his  conference  papers. 
Another  of  Madan  Handa’ s major  interests 
is  Gandhi  and  Modern  Social  Theory.  In 
his  view,  the  Gandhian  paradigm  offers  an 
alternative  to  the  two  received  paradigms 
in  Social  Theory  — viz.,  the  Marxist  and 
the  Liberal  — and  has  the  potential  of 
advancing  our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Global  Peace  and  the  role  of 
education  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems. 
He  hopes  to  explore,  together  with  other 
colleagues,  the  area  of  Global  Peace  and 
Education  — an  area  in  which,  in  his 
opinion,  institutes  like  OISE  should  as- 
sume an  important  role. 


The  projects  previously  discussed  repre- 
sent a comprehensive  sampling  of  the  kind 
and  range  of  work  that  is  currently  being 
undertaken  by  OISE’s  Department  of 
Sociology  in  Education,  and  variously 
draw  on  the  four  main  strands  of 
sociological  research  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  Some  of  the 
projects  — for  example,  the  review  of 
occupational  and  vocational  programs  for 
the  Etobicoke  Board  — have  derived  from 
specific  requests.  Others  are  more  general, 
and  the  impact  that  many  of  these  will  have 
on  the  classroom  teacher  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  extent  to  which  such  people 
as  Ministry  officials  and  school  administra- 
tors make  use  of  the  research  findings,  and 
on  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
Department  to  work  colloboratively  with 
practitioners.  All  the  projects,  however, 
have  a practical  orientation,  and  certainly 
in  the  domain  of  Women’s  Studies,  the 
work  of  the  Department  is  already  having  a 
profound  practical  impact. 

Furthermore,  numerous  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  are  directly 
j involved  in  the  projects,  which  provide 
them  with  a background  for  their  studies 
and  often  materials  for  their  degree  theses. 
And  at  a wider  level,  the  research  findings 
are  incorporated  into  many  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s course  offerings. 

To  sum  up  then,  by  integrating  the  contri- 
bution of  knowledge  to  its  discipline,  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  school 
1 system,  and  the  incorporation  of  that 
knowledge  in  its  Graduate  Studies  pro^ 
grams,  the  Department  of  Sociology  in 
Education  reflects  the  unique  mandate  of 
its  parent  institute  OISE. 

Note:  For  further  information  about  the 
graduate  programs  and  research  studies  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  in  Education, 
contact  either  Michael  Fullan  (Department 
Chairman)  or  Mrs.  P.  Jasumani  (Depart- 
ment Administrative  Officer)  — at  OISE, 
252  Bloor  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1V6.  □ 
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MICROCOMPUTERS 


Peter  Lindsay,  Anthony  H.  Marini, and  Michael  K.  Lancaster, 
Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 


When  applied  properly,  it  casts  the  teacher 
into  a new  role  of  instructional  designer 
and  strategist.  (Kopstein,  1970) 

The  educational  system  is  currently  wit- 
nessing the  emergence  of  perhaps  the  most 
significant  technical  innovation  since  the 
printing  press.  Microcomputers,  with  their 
low  prices  and  compact  size,  are  appearing 
in  classrooms  across  Ontario.  This  has 
been  a response  to  a growing  awareness 
among  educators  that  knowledge  about 
computers  is  necessary  for  students  to 
function  in  a technological  society.  How- 
ever, the  interest  of  educators  does  not 
focus  solely  on  computer  literacy  for 
students  but  extends  to  using  micro- 
computers as  instructional  tools  in  the 
teaching/leaming  process. 

The  Survey 

OISE’s  Department  of  Special  Education 
recently  carried  out  a survey  to  provide 
Ontario  school  boards  with  information 
about  the  frequency  and  nature  of  micro- 
computer applications  across  the  province. 
The  survey  included  information  on  gen- 


eral impressions  regarding  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  microcomputers  as 
educational  tools  as  well  as  details  on 
specific  applications.  From  the  Depart- 
ment’s point  of  view,  the  information  was 
important  in  helping  to  define  the  Insti- 
tute’s potential  role  in  supporting  Ontario 
schools  in  the  development  and  use  of 
microcomputers  in  the  classroom. 

During  May  1980,  the  survey  was  sent  to 
the  Directors  of  Education  of  182  of  the 
193  Public,  Separate,  Canadian  Forces  and 
Hospital  boards  in  Ontario;  those  boards 
which  did  not  have  any  schools  open  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  were  not  sampled.  The 
95  boards  that  responded  to  the  question- 
naire represented  84.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  population  in  the  province  and  were 
evenly  distributed  across  the  six  Ministry 
of  Education  Regions  — except  for  the 
Northeastern  Ontario  Region,  which  had  a 
response  of  only  37.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  actual  respondents,  62.8  per  cent 
were  administrators,  13.8  per  cent  were 
curriculum  consultants,  10.7  per  cent  were 
principals,  9.5  per  cent  were  teachers,  and 
3.2  per  cent  were  computer  consultants. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  responding 


boards  indicated  that,  currently,  they  had 
at  least  one  microcomputer  in  use.  For 
these  boards,  the  average  number  of 
microcomputers  was  13.6,  the  median  7, 
the  range  1 to  79.  Of  the  652  micros 
reported  to  be  in  use  in  the  schools,  624 
were  designated  exclusively  for  instruc- 
tion. These  624  computers  were  distributed 
across  a total  of  157  different  applications. 

Most  Valuable  Features 
Many  advocates  of  computer  assisted 
instruction  (Block,  1971;  Kearsley,  1977) 
have  suggested  that  individualization  of 
programming  may  be  the  computers’  most 
significant  contribution  to  classroom  prac- 
tice. However,  survey  responses  suggest 
that  while  Ontario  educators  acknowledge 
the  need  for  individualized  programming, 
they  consider  that  instant  and  consistent 
feedback  and  student  motivation  are 
potentially  the  two  most  valuable  features 


TABLE  1 

Most  Valuable  Features  — Percentage 

ranking 

Instant  and  Consistent  Feedback 

37.3 

Motivating  the  Student 

32.8 

Individualized  Programming 

23.9 

Step  by  Step  Instruction 

3.0 

Other 

3.0 

of  microcomputers  (Table  1).  While  the 
format  of  instruction  is  important, 
educators  also  see  the  computer  as  a 
device  for  nurturing  a positive  regard  for 
learning. 

Most  Important  Limitations 

The  concern  for  a sufficient  supply  of 
effective  educational  courseware  was  de- 
signated the  single  most  important  limita- 
tion of  microcomputers  (Table  2).  Of 


TABLE  2 

Most  Important  Limitations  — Percentage 

ranking 

Lack  of  Suitable  Educational 

Programs 

29.0 

Financial  Requirement 

24.6 

Lack  of  Awareness  of  its  Potential 
Value  on  the  part  of  Educators 

20.3 

Untrained  Teaching  Personnel 

17.4 

Lack  of  Data  Supporting  the 

Benefits  of  Micros  in  Education 

4.4 

Lack  of  Maintenance  Services 

1.5  f 

Other 

2.8 
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TheTRS  80 


The  PET 


interest,  lack  of  research  demonstrating  the 
benefits  of  microcomputers  in  education 
ranked  low,  and  one  obvious  interpretation 
of  this  finding  is  that  educators  don’t  need 
further  research  to  persuade  them  of  the 
value  of  microcomputers  as  a teaching 
tool.  Limited  courseware  and  financial 
resources  were  seen  as  the  principal 
barriers  to  implemenatation.  As  micros 
become  increasingly  cheaper,  presumably 
the  financial  barrier  will  be  reduced. 

Most  Important  Types  of  Support  Needed 
Over  34  per  cent  of  the  Ontario  educators 
surveyed  designated  financial  support  as 
the  greatest  impediment  to  the  further 
development  of  microcomputer  use  in 
classrooms.  Teacher  training  was  also  a 
concern  — 31.6  per  cent  ranked  inservice 
training  and  17.7  per  cent  ranked  pre- 
service training  as  the  most  important 
types  of  support  required.  To  the  extent 
that  the  individual  teacher  will  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  growth  of  computer 
applications  in  education,  opportunities  for 
both  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
must  be  expanded. 

Applications  Across  Grade  Levels 
As  Table  3 indicates,  the  greatest  single 
concentration  of  microcomputer  use  pre- 
dictably occurs  in  the  senior  grades. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
microcomputer  use  in  the  lower  grades 


appears  to  be  growing.  For  example,  all  six. 
primary  applications  reported  were  in- 
' itiated  in  the  past  year.  An  examination  of 
junior  and  intermediate  level  applications 
indicated  similar  patterns.  Apparently, 
educators  are  discovering  the  utility  of 
microcomputers  across  the  grade  span. 


TABLE  3 

Applications  Across  Grade  Level  — 
Percentages 

Primary  (K-3)~  3.8 

Junior  (4-6)  12.2 

Intermediate  (7-9)  ' 21.9 

Senior  (10-13)  60.9 

Adult  Evening  Class  0.6 


Type  of  Class  and  Intent  of  Application 
Table  4 illustrates  that  children  across  the 
spectrum  of  abilities  are  receiving  exposure 
to  microcomputers.  While  the  greatest 
number  of  applications  are  found  in  regular 
classes,  both  special  class  children  and  the 
gifted  are  also  using  micros.  The  percen- 
tage of  applications  involving  Special 
Eduction  classes  (14.6  per  cent)  is  approx- 
imately the  percentage  of  children  receiv- 
ing special  education  services  in  general. 

Although  supplementing  the  regular 
curriculum  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent 
intent  of  the  applications  (presumably  most 
of  the  computer  programming  and  compu- 
ter literacy  courses  fall  under  this  heading), 
there  is  also  a relatively  high  frequency  of 
enrichment,  remediation,  and  Special  Edu- 
cation programming.  One  of  the  great 


Sat.  Enrichment 

0.6  strengths  of  the  microcomputer  as  a 

TABLE  4 

Intent  of  Application 

Type  of  Class  in  Which  Computer 

(more  than  one  possible) 

is  used  — Percentages 

— Percentages 

Regular  Class 

70.7 

Supplement  to  Reg.  Curr. 

53.5 

Special  Ed. 

14.6 

Enrichment 

31.8 

Gifted 

10.2 

Remediation  of  Reg.  Curr. . 

13.4 

Other 

4.5 

Special  Ed.  Programming 

8.9 

Club 

3.2 

Other 

7.6 
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teaching  aid  is  its  value  in  working  with 
students  of  varying  abilities. 


TABLE  5 

Content  Being  Taught  — Percentages 


Computer  Programming  5 1 .0 

Computation  Skills  28.7 

Mathematical  Reasoning  21.0 

Reading  „ 6.4 

Perceptual  T raining  5 . 1 

Other  (e.g.  Physics)  12.7 


Content  Being  Taught 

A significant  number  of  microcomputers 
are  being  used  in  the  computer  science 
classroom  (Table  5).  However,  almost  one 
half  of  the  applications  do  not  involve 
instruction  in  programming  but  represent 
more  curriculum-oriented  uses,  ranging 
from  perceptual  training  to  the  teaching  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  even  foreign 
languages.  As  time  progresses,  we  would 
expect  microcomputers  to  become  useful 
in  the  teaching  of  virtually  all  classroom 
subjects. 


TABLE  6 

Type  of  Program  — Percentage  ranking 


Introduction  of  New  Material  38.3 

Drill  and  Practice  31.8 

Simulation  13.6 

Games  5.9 

Other  10.4 


Type  of  Program 

Table  6 suggests  an  increasing  diversity  in 
the  types  of  programs  being  used.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  didn’t  include  a separate 
category  to  identify  the  non-computer 
programming  applications  within  the  gen- 
eral category  Introduction  of  New  Mate- 
rial. 


Type  of  Computer  Used 
While  a variety  of  microcomputers  are 
found  in  Ontario  classrooms,  PET  micros 
(65.8  per  cent)  predominate  at  this  time. 

The  TRS  80  is  used  by  16.8  per  cent,  and 
the  Apple  by  5 .8  per  cent.  Usage  of  five 
other  types  of  computer  mentioned  in  the 
survey  ranges  from  3.2  to  1 .3  per  cent. 

Source  of  Program 

A variety  of  individuals  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of 
courseware  (Table  7).  Currently,  the 
classroom  teacher  appears  to  be  the  central 
source  of  program  development.  However, 
the  59.5  per  cent  figure  may  be  inflated 
somewhat  since,  presumably,  it  includes 
those  teachers  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
computer  programming.  Even  so,  the  trend 
toward  classroom  teachers  developing  their 
own  programs  should  grow  as  micro- 
computers become  more  available. 

Research  has  shown  that  once  teachers 
begin  using  the  microcomputer,  they 
usually  become  quite  interested  in  develop- 
ing their  own  student-oriented  courseware 
to  fit  their  particular  needs  (Joiner  and 
Silverstein,  1980).  Presently,  commercially 
prepared  programs  are  used  in  only  about 
one  fifth  of  all  the  applications,  but  this 
figure  may  increase  as  various  manufactur- 
ers and  publishers  become  involved  in 
producing  more  extensive  courseware  tied 
to  specific  curriculum  objectives. 

Length  of  Time  of  Application 

Over  90  per  cent  of  all  reported  applica- 
tions have  been  in  existence  for  one  year 
or  less.  This  is  a clear  indication  of  the 


TABLE  7 

Source  of  Program  — Percentages 


Classroom  Teacher  59.5 

Commercial  Program  12.4 

Commercial  Modified  Program  9.8 

Resource  Person  9.8 

Teacher-resource  Person  6.5 

Student  1.3 

Parent  0.7 


infancy  status  of  microcomputers  in  On- 
tario classrooms.  Moreover,  only  three 
boards  reported  having  microcomputers  in 
use  for  a period  of  two  years,  and  only  one 
board  indicated  that  they  had  been  using 
the  microcomputer  in  an  instructional 
context  for  more  than  two  years. 

Frequency  of  Use 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  applications 
reported  apparently  involve  the  daily  use 
of  computers.  Obviously  then  these 
machines  are  being  put  to  frequent  use, 
and  this  is  a clear  refutation  of  the  critics 
who  argue  that  computers  are  expensive 
toys  that  end  up  collecting  dust. 

Primary  Instructor 

The  classroom  teacher  functions  as  the 
primary  instructor  in  almost  80  per  cent  of 
all  microcomputer  application^  currently 
reported  in  Ontario  classrooms.  Apparent- 
ly, most  teachers  can  handle  the  micro 
without  much  support  from  outside 
sources.  Apparently,  too,  it  will  be  the 
individual  classroom  teacher  who  will  play 
a central  role  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting microcomputer  applications. 

- Type  of  Training 

There  is  a relatively  large  number  of 
teachers  with  formal  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  computer  science  (54.6  per  cent);  a 
small  but  substantial  group  of  teachers 
(11.7  per  cent)  have  had  graduate  level 
training.  Presumably  these  teachers  can 
provide  some  overall  leadership.  However, 
community  colleges,  which  were  reported 
as  training  only  0.6  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed,  appear  to  be  playing  a relatively 
minor  role  in  the  provision  of  training 
opportunities  in  the  use  of  micro- 
computers. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  finding 
related  to  training  is  the  number  of 
teachers  who  indicated  that  they  had 
taught  themselves  the  required  skills  (24 
per  cent).  This  finding  should  serve  to 
encourage  all  classroom  teachers,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  views  of  computer 
advocates  who  state  that  the  classroom 
teacher  can  easily  develop  the  skills 
required  for  the  effective  use  of  micro- 
computers in  his  or  her  classroom. Q 
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What’s  your  E.  Q.? 

An  'educational  quotient'  test  on  The  Education  Act, 
Regulations  and  General  Knowledge  of  Education  in 
the  province  of  Ontario 


F.  J.  Zanutto, 
Niagara  South 
Board  of  Education 


True  or  False? 

1.  A ‘professional  activity’  day  may 
include  consultation  with  parents. 

2.  Where  a school  is  closed  for  a temporary 
period  because  of  inclement  weather,  the 
days  on  which  the  school  is  closed  are  not 
considered  instructional  days. 

3.  Every  student  must  supply  his/her 
social  insurance  number  to  the  school. 

4.  A principal  shall  record  recommenda- 
tions re:  health  problems  of  a student  in  a 
student  record  folder,  if  those  problems  are 
likely  to  interfere  with  achievement. 

5.  An  achievement  form  must  be  prepared 
at  least  twice  yearly  in  a non-semestered 
school. 

6.  Lates,  absences  and,  where  applicable, 
promotion  to  the  next  grade  must  be  * 
entered  on  the  student  achievement  form. 

7.  An  original  pupil  record  may  not  be 
transferred  to  an  educational  institution 
outside  Ontario. 

8.  Under  certain  conditions  a principal 
may  delete  from  a student  record  such 
entries  as  admission  to  a correctional 
institution  or  conviction  of  an  offence 
under  the  Criminal  Code. 

9.  Pupil  records  shall  not  be  translated 
from  French  to  English  or  vice  versa. 

10.  Candidates  for  the  Ontario  Teacher’s 
Certificate  must  be  Canadian  citizens. 

1 1 . A child  excused  from  school  at- 
tendance by  the  early  school-leaving 
regulation  is  not  considered  enrolled  in  the 
school  he  or  she  used  to  attend. 

12.  You  must  have  a Principal’s  Certificate 
before  applying  for  a Supervisory  Officer’s 
Certificate. 


13.  A supervisory  officer  may  be  dismissed 
for  misconduct  or  inefficiency. 

14.  Graduates  of  the  Ontario  schools  for 
the  blind  or  the  deaf  may  receive  high 
school  graduation  diplomas. 

15.  The  decision  of  an  arbitrator  or  of  a 
selector  in  a contract  dispute  is  binding  on 
both  parties. 

16.  The  report  of  a fact  finder  in  a contract 
dispute  is  binding  on  both  parties. 

17.  Strikes  or  lockouts  are  not  permitted 
while  the  parties  are  in  arbitration. 

18.  Where  a board  committee  dismisses  a 
supervisory  officer  for  misconduct,  sever- 
ance pay  must  be  given  the  supervisory 
officer. 

19.  In  the  event  of  a legal  strike  or 
lockout,  principals  and  vice  principals 
must  remain  on  duty. 

20.  A board  may  approve  an  instructional 
day  as  beginning  before  9:00  a.m.  and 
ending  not  later  than  4:00  p.m.,  but 
organization  earlier  than  8:00  or  later  than 
5:00  needs  Ministry  approval. 

21 . Opening  or  closing  exercises  in  a 
school  may  include  “God  Save  the 
Queen.” 

22.  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  take 
part  in  emergency  drill  in  schools. 

23.  Every  continuing  education  teacher 
must  be  a qualified  teacher. 

24.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  a principal  of  a 
school  in  Ontario  today  without  having  at 
least  a B. A. 

25.  Principals  must  make  allowance  in  the 
timetable  for  teachers  in  charge  of 
organizational  units  (departments). 

26.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  principal  to 
report  in  writing,  on  request  of  the  Board, 
on  the  effectiveness  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

27.  Written  parental  permission  is  required 
before  an  individual  psychological  test  may 
be  administered  to  a pupil. 

28.  Commercial  advertisements  and  an- 
nouncements are  allowable  in  schools  on 
the  consent  of  the  principal. 


29.  A supervisory  officer,  on  visiting  a 
school,  may  assume  any  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  principal. 

30.  No  religious  emblem  of  a denomina- 
tional nature  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
secondary  school,  except  during  the  time 
allotted  to  religious  instruction. 

3 1 . Every  teacher  is  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion unless  he  officially  withdraws. 

y 

32.  A trainable  retarded  child  is  academi- 
cally more  capable  than  an  educable 
retarded  child. 

33.  Religious  instruction  in  an  elementary 
school  must  be  done  by  the  teacher  except 
that  by  board  resolution  a clergyman  may 
give  religious  instruction. 

34.  A teacher  may  not  apply  to  the  board 

to  be  exempt  from  teaching  religious 
education.  * 

35.  The  Minister  of  Education  cannot 
cancel  the  permanent  certificate  of  a 
teacher  for  any  reason. 

36.  Anyone  employing  a child  during 
school  hours,  who  is  required  to  attend 
school,  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  liable  for 
a $100.00  fine. 

# 

37.  A secondary  principal  may  admit  a 
pupil  to  secondary  school  even  if  the  pupil 
has  not  been  promoted  from  elementary 
school. 

38.  A board  may  not  overrule  an  elemen- 
tary principal’s  decision  not  to  promote  a 
pupil  to  high  school. 

39.  Separate  School  Boards  are  always 
Roman  Catholic. 

40.  Any  person  may,  with  board  approval, 
establish  a scholarship  fund. 

41 . If  a board  refuses  or  neglects  to  take 
proper  security  from  the  treasurer  or  other 
person  to  whom  it  entrusts  moneys  of  the 
board  and  any  such  moneys  are  forfeited  or 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  or 
neglect,  every  member  of  the  board  is 
personally  liable  for  such  moneys. 

42.  The  financial  reports  and  current 
accounts  of  the  board  are  not  open  to  the 
public. 
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43.  Committee  of  the  whole  meetings  are, 
by  law,  always  closed  to  the  public. 

44.  A teacher  may  promote  or  offer  for 
sale  to  pupils  a book  of  which  he  or  she  is 
author. 

45.  Boards  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  more 
than  their  expected  revenues. 

46.  Teachers  do  not  have  to  take  part  in 
professional  activity  days  designated  by 
the  board. 

47.  A supervisory  officer  may  not  run  a 
personal  business  while  employed  by 

a board  without  Ministry  approval. 

48.  Any  supervisory  officer  may  become 
the  director  of  education. 

49.  A class  in  English  in  French  language 
intermediate  and  senior  classes  is  not 
mandatory. 

50.  While  education  is  a provincial  re- 
sponsibility, the  federal  government  con- 
tributes financially  to  education  across  the 
country. 


Multiple  Choice 

1 . A school  year  shall  include  the  following 
ratio  of  instructional  days  to  professional 
activity  days?? 

(a)  198/2,  (b)  180/20,  (c)  185/15,  (d) 

192/8. 

2.  The  guiding  principle  behind  the 
inclusion  of  information  in  the  pupil  record 
folder  is  that  the  information  be: 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  having  a complete 
school  record  of  the  pupil 

(b)  for  the  use  only  of  the  principal 

(c)  for  the  purposg  of  the  improvement 
of  instruction  of  the  pupil 

(d)  for  the  use  of  school  authorities  in 
the  placement  of  pupils 

3.  The  index  card  established  for  a pupil  in 
a school  must  be  retained  for  how  many 
years  after  the  pupil  has  left  school? 

(a)  5,  (b)  1,  (c)  70,  (d)  50. 

4.  Achievement  forms  must  be  printed  on: 

(a)  white  paper,  (b)  heavy  paper  of  any 
colour,  (c)  non-opaque  paper,  (d)  yellow 
paper 

5.  Pupil  record  folders  must  be  retained 
either  in  the  school  or  board  office  for  how 
many  years  after  the  pupil  has  left  school? 

(a)  12,  (b)  70,  (c)  50,  (d)  3 

6.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first 
session  of  the  principal’s  course  must  have 
concentrations  in  how  many  of  the  four 
divisions  of  our  school  system? 

(a)  all  four,  (b)  two,  (c)  three,  (d)  one 


7.  At  what  age  may  a child  qualify  for  the 
early  school-leaving  regulation? 

(a)  12,  (b)  16,  (c)  13,  (d)  14 

8.  Who  applies  to  have  a child  excused 
from  school  attendance  under  the  early 
school-leaving  regulation? 

(af  the  child,  (b)  the  school  principal,  (c) 
the  parent  of  the  child,  (d)  the 
supervisory  officer 

9.  Where  a board  declares  the  position  of  a 
supervisory  officer  redundant,  the  board 
must  give  the  supervisory  officer  notice  of: 

(a)  one  year,  (b)  two  months,  (c)  six 
months,  (d)  three  months 

10.  Ontario  Schools  for  the  Deaf  are  found 
in: 

(a)  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Windsor,  (b) 
Belleville,  Milton  and  London,  (c) 
Sudbury,  Toronto  and  Windsor,  (d) 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  North  Bay 

1 1 . The  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  is 
located  in: 

(a)  Orillia,  (b)  Toronto,  (c)  Coldwater, 
(d)  Brantford 

12.  The  three  agents  that  may  become 
involved  in  contract  negotiations  when  a 
federation  and  board  cannot  agree  on  a 
contract  are: 

(a)  factfinder,  judge,  arbitrator,  (b) 
factfinder,  arbitrator,  selector,  (c) 
lawyer,  judge,  arbitrator,  (d)  arbitrator, 
selector,  Roger  Allan 

13.  The  agency  that  presides  over  school 
boards  and  teacher  collective  bargaining  is 
known  as: 

(a)  Bill  100  Committee,  (b)  Collective 
Negotiations  Committee,  (c)  Education 
Relations  Commission,  (d)  Teacher 
Relations  Commission 

14.  How  much  notice  to  the  Board  is 
required  before  teachers  may  legally  strike 
after  an  authorized  vote  is  taken? 

(a)  at  least  5 days,  (b)  at  least  7 days,  (c) 
3 days,  (d)  2 weeks 

15.  Contravention  of  the  ‘School  Boards 
and  Teachers  Collective  Negotiations  Act’ 
may  result  in  the  following  penalty: 

(a)  $50. 00/day/person  and 
$100. 00/day/federation 

(b)  $100. 00/day/person  and 
$500.00/day/federation 

(c)  $500. 00/day/person  and 
$10,000/day  /federation 

(d)  $500. 00/day/person  and 
$ 1 00 ,000/day /federation 

16.  The  school  day  for  pupils  shall  not  be 
less  than: 

(a)  8 hours,  (b)  6 hours,  (c)  9 hours,  (d) 

5 hours 


17.  The  lunch  break  for  pupils  and 
teachers  shall  not  be  less  than: 

(a)  30  minutes,  (b)  40  minutes,  (c)  60 
minutes,  (d)  45  minutes 

18.  School  buildings  and  playgrounds  must 
be  open  to  pupils  at  least: 

(a)  10  minutes,  (b)  20  minutes,  (c)  15 
minutes,  (d)  30  minutes,  before  and 
after  classes. 

19.  How  many  times  per  school  year  must 
the  principal  hold  emergency  drill? 

(a)  at  least  once,  (b)  at  least  twice,  (c)  at 
least  4 times,  (d)  at  least  6 times 

20.  In  an  emergency  situation  a board  may 
appoint  an  unqualified  teacher  to  teach  for 
up  to: 

(a)  14,  (b)  10,  (c)  5,  (d)  30  days  in  a 
school  year. 

21 . A public  elementary  school  must  be 
opened  or  closed  each  school  day  with: 

(a)  God  Save  the  Queen 

(b)  The  Lord’s  Prayer  only 

(c)  O Canada  and  God  Save  the  Queen 

(d)  Religious  readings,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  O Canada 

22.  How  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to 
religious  education  in  elementary  schools? 

(a)  60  minutes/week,  (b)  30  minutes/ 
week,  (c)  20  minutes/week,  (d)  120 
minutes/week 

23.  A secondary  school  must  be  opened  or 
closed  each  school  day  with: 

(a)  O Canada  but  no  religious  exercise 

(b)  Religious  readings,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  O Canada 

(c)  The  Lord’s  Prayer  only 

(d)  O Canada  only 

24.  The  maximum  class  size  for  gifted 
pupils  in  an  elementary  school  is: 

(a)  15,  (b)  10,  (c)  25,  (d)  30 

25.  As  of  September  1981  the  maximum 
class  size  for  special  vocational  and 
occupational  students  is: 

(a)  15,  (b)  20,  (c)  30,  (d)  10 

26.  If  a teacher  contracted  to  one  board 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  another 
board,  he  must  notify  his  board  of  the 
termination  of  his  contract  within: 

(a)  48  hours,  (b)  24  hours,  (c)  1 week, 

(d)  1 month 

27.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  one  of 
the  five  ‘defined  city’  boards  of  education? 

(a)  Windsor,  (b)  Toronto,  (c)  Hamilton, 
(d)  Oshawa 

28.  By  definition  a private  school  must 
have  at  least: 

(a)  100,  (b)  10,  (c)  5,  (d)  200  students. 
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29.  A student  who  turns  16  years  of  age  in 
February  may  quit  school: 

(a)  immediately  after  his  birthday 

(b)  the  previous  June 

(c)  not  until  he’s  completed  the  year  he 
started 

(d)  the  previous  January 

30.  What’s  the  Ministry  suggestion  re:  the 
maximum  number  of  years  a student  may 
spend  in  high  school  without  payment  of 
fees? 

(a)  5,  (b)  7,  (c)  8,  (d)  12 

31.  Who  may  suspend  a pupil? 

(a)  the  principal,  (b)  the  teacher,  (c)  the 
parent,  (d)  the  vice-principal 

32.  Who  may  expel  a pupil? 

(a)  the  teacher,  (b)  the  principal,  (c)  the 
supervisory  officer,  (d)  the  board 

33.  Sick  leave  credit  gratuities  paid  to  a 
retiring  teacher  may  not  exceed: 

(a)  half  of  last  year’s  salary 

(b)  last  year’s  salary 

Xc)  $10,000  9 

(d)  one  third  of  last  year’s  salary 

34.  A board  may  not  offer  to  an  experi- 
enced teacher  of  five  years  a probationary 
contract  for  a period  greater  than: 

(a)  one  year,  (b)  two  years,  (c)  three 
years,  (d)  six  months 

35.  A dismissed  teacher  may  apply  for  a 
Board  of  Reference  within  how  many  days 
of  his  dismissal? 

(a)  14,  (b)  30,  (c)  7,  (d)  21 

36.  The  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
French  first  language  instruction  at  the 
elementary  level  necessitates  at  least: 

(a)  100  pupils,  (b  25  pupils,  (c)  200 
pupils,  (d)  50  pupils 

37.  The  number  of  French-speaking  rate- 
payers necessary  before  a secondary 
French  language  program  is  established  is: 

(a)  100,  (b)  175,  (c)  20,  (d)  10 

38.  The  documents  The  Formative  Years 
(P1J1)  and  Education  in  the  Primary  and 
Junior  Divisions  refer  to  the  goals  of 
education  in  Ontario,  the  expectations  of 
teachers,  and  the  general  philosophy 
behind  the  goals  along  with  suggestions  re 
strategies.  Which  of  the  two  documents 
includes  the  goals  and  expectations? 

(a)  The  Formative  Years  (PI  Jl),  (b) 
Education  in  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Divisions 

39.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  one  of 
the  four  areas  of  study  in  secondary 
education? 

(a)  communications,  (b)  arts,  (c)  social 
and  environmental  studies,  (d)  pure  and 
applied  sciences,  (e)  physical  and 
mental  sciences 


40.  A secondary  school  credit  is  granted  in 
recognition  of  the  successful  completion  of 
a course  for  which  a minimum  of  how 
many  hours  has  been  scheduled? 

(a)  120,  (b)  110,  (c)  150,  (d)  100 

41.  The  document  that  prescribes  text- 
books that  may  be  used  in  the  classrooms 
of  Ontario  is: 

(a)  H.S.  1 , (b)  Circular  14,  (c)  Circular 
15,  (d)  The  Education  Act 

42.  The  Secondary  School  Graduation 
Diploma  is  granted  on  the  completion  of 
how  many  credits? 

(a)  25,  (b)  28,  (c)  30,  (d)  27 

43.  The  per-pupil  grant  allowed  boards  by 
the  Ministry  is  now  between: 

(a)  $1,400-2,000,  (b)  2,000-2,500,  (c) 
500-1,000,  (d)  1,000-1,500 

44.  The  average  cost-per-pupil  for  train- 
able  mental  retarded  education  is  between: 

(a)  $1 ,000-2,000,  (b)  500-1 ,000  (c) 
6,000-7,000,  (d)  4,100-5,000 

45.  The  approximate  percentage  of  pupils 
in  Ontario  presently  in  some  form  of 
special  education  is: 

(a)  20,  (b)  5,  (c)  12,  (d)  1 

46.  The  approximate  amount  spent  in 
Ontario  on  special  education  today  is 
between: 

(a  $100-200  million,  (b)  300-400  million, 

(c)  $150,000-500,000,  (d)  1-2  million 

47.  The  ratio  of  number  of  school  boards 
in  Ontario  in  1955  to  the  number  we 
presently  have  is  approximately: 

(a)  4000/200,  (b)  400/200,  (c)  1500/200, 

(d)  4000/100 

48.  Where  do  funds  for  education  come 
from? 

(a)  approximately  70%  provincial  grant 
and  30%  local  taxes 

(b)  approximately  50%  provincial  grant 
and  50%  local  taxes 

(c)  approximately  30%  provincial  grant 
and  70%  local  taxes 

(d)  approximately  80%  provincial  grant 
and  20%  local  taxes 

49.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the 
total  provincial  budget  is  spent  on  educa- 
tion? 

(a)  5,  (b)  20,  (c)  1,  (d)  17 

50.  What’s  the  approximate  percentage  of 
Ontario’s  student  population  using  French 
as  language  of  instruction? 

(a)  5,  (b)  10,  (c)  7,  (d)  20 


The  letter  ‘A’  plus  a number  means  The 
Act  (Education  Act)  and  section  number 
e.g.  A252  = Education  Act,  Section  252 
A 171  = Education  Act,  Section  171 

The  letter  ‘R’  plus  a number  means 
Regulation  and  its  number 
e.g.  R704  = Regulation  704 
R38  = Regulation  38 

‘B100’  means  ‘Bill  100’  or  ‘The  School 
Board  & Teachers  Collective  Negotiations 
Act  1975’ 

‘TPA’  means  ‘Teaching  Profession  Act’ 

Answers  — True  or  False 
1 . T — R546,  2.  F — R546,  3.  F — R38,  4. 
T — R38,  5.  F — R38,  6.  F — R38,  7.  T — 
R38,  8.  T — R38,  9.  T — R38,  10.  T.  — 
R407,  11.  F — R159,  12.  F — R140,  13.  T 

— R140,  14.  T — R555,  15.  T — B100,  16. 
F — B100,  17.  T — B100,  18.  T — R140, 

19.  T — B100,  20.  T — R704,  21.  T — 
R704,  22.  F — R704,  23.  F — R704,  24.  F 

— R704,  25.  T R704,  26.  F — R704,  27. 
T — R704,  28.  F — R704,  29.  T — R704, 
30.  T — R704,31.  T — TPA,  32.  F — Al, 
33.  T — R704,  34.  F — R704,  35.  F — A8, 
36.  T — A29,  37.  T — A40,  38.  F — A40, 
39.  F — A134,  40.  T — 1A148,  41.  T — 
A171 , 42.  F — A179,  43.  F — A179,  44.  T 

— A189,  45.  T — A210,  46.  F — A229,  47. 
T — A250,  48.  F — A247,  49.  F — A252, 
50.  T 

Answers  — Multiple  Choice 

1.  (c)  — R546,  2.  (c)  — R38,  3.  (c)  — R38, 
4.  (a)  — R38,  5.  (b)  — R38,  6.  (c)  — R407, 
7.  (d)  — R159,  8.  (c)  — R159,  9.  (d)  — 
R140,  10.  (b)  — R555  1 1 . (d)  — R555,  12. 

(b)  — B100,  13.  (c)  — B100,  14.  (a)  — 

B100,  15.  (c)  — B100,  16.  (d)  — R704,  17. 
(b)  — R704,  18.  (c)  — R704,  19.  (d)  — 
R704,  20.  (b)  — R704,  21 . (d)  — R704,  22. 

(a)  — R704,  23.  (b)  — R704,  24.  (c)  — 
R704,  25.  (b)  — R704,  26.  (a)  — R208,  27. 
(d)  — Al,  28.  (c)  — Al,  29.  (a)  — A20,  30. 

(b)  — A37,  31 . (a)  — A22,  32.  (d)  — A22, 
33.  (a)  — A1555,  34.  (a)  — A226,  35.  (d)  — 
A233,  36.  (b)  — A252,  37.  (d)  — A256,  38. 

(b) ,  39.  (e)  — HS1,  40.  (b)  — HS1,  41.  (c), 
42.  (d)  — HS1 , 43.  (a)  — R108,  44.  (d),  45. 

(c) ,  46.  (b),  47.  (a),  48.  (b),  49.  (d),  50.  (a) 


Note:  Anybody  wanting  further  information 
on  this  test  should  write  to  its  originator: 
Foster  J.  Zanutto 

Academic  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Program 

Niagara  South  Board  of  Education 
R.A.  McLeod  Education  Centre 
250  Thorold  Road  West 
Welland,  Ontario 
L3C  3W3 
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A very  ordinary  day 


E.  A.  Hunter, 
Institute  of  Child  Study, 
University  of  Toronto 


Photographs  by  the  author 


The  little  old  lady  looked  askance  at  the 
strange  couple  huddled  together  on  the 
park  bench,  and  hurried  on  by.  There  was 
an  obvious  tone  of  disapproval  in  her 
quick,  anxious  walk.  She  did  not  like  these 
kinds  of  goings-on  in  a public  park.  The 
mother  hurried  by,  dragging  at  the  arm  of 
her  pre-school  age  daughter.  ‘Don’t  talk  to 
them’,  she  admonished.  The  couple  sat 
there,  entangled,  oblivious  to  the  withering 
looks  of  the  passersby.  More  of  the  group 
were  sitting  around  the  park,  enjoying  the 
sun,  lying  on  the  grass,  leaning  up  against 
the  ‘No  Dogs’  sign,  and  even  scavenging  in 
the  garbage  cans.  One  couple  had  brought 
their  new  baby  with  them,  and  were  hoping 
that  the  neighbours  would  come  by  to 
admire  her. 

The  day  would  probably  have  passed 
quite  peacefully  in  this  way  had  not  the 
monkey  gotten  up  into  the  tree.  At  once 
the  lady  who  usually  comes  to  the  park  at 
this  time  every  afternoon  to  feed  the 
pigeons  spotted  it  up  in  its  high  perch.  She 
came  charging  over,  furious  that  its  owner 
had  let  it  get  up  there.  ‘What  is  that 
creature?’,  she  screamed.  ‘Get  it  down  i 
immediately!  Don’t  you  know  that  animals 
are  not  allowed  in  the  park?  Get  it  down  or 
I’ll  call  the  police!’  All  the  children 
gathered  around  the  tree  and  called  to  the 
monkey.  It  wouldn’t  budge.  They  shouted 
at  it  to  come  down  at  once,  but  it  did  not 
move.  They  promised  it  some  bananas  if  it 
would  be  a good  boy,  but  it  still  didn’t 
move.  The  lady  snorted  in  disgust,  and 
stalked  away.  At  last,  one  of  the  more 
enterprising  of  the  lads  climbed  up  into  the 
tree,  captured  the  monkey,  and  brought  it 
safely  down  to  its  owner.  The  children  felt 


very  pleased  with  themselves.  The  experi- 
ment was  proving  a great  success.  The 
drama  had  begun. 

Drama?  This  was  not  a stage  play,  nor 
was  it  an  impromptu  classroom  skit;  this 
was  a real-life  drama.  It  was  doubtful, 
however,  whether  all  of  the  participating 
players  knew  they  were  taking  a part  in  a 
great  dramatic  sociological  experiment. 

The  passers-by  were  just  ordinary  • 
neighbourhood  people  going  about  their 
business  on  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a 
very  ordinary  day.  Then  they  encountered 
our  group  of  children  occupying  the  small 
park  down  the  block  from  the  school.  The 
children  had  brought  with  them  their 
friends:  the  couple  on  the  bench,  the  doting 
parents  with  the  new  baby,  the  group  of 
elderly  gentlemen  who  like  to  gather 
together  op  the  park  bench  in  the  afternoon 
sun  and  swap  stories  of  the  good  old  days 
and  watch  the  girls  go  by,  the  gang  of 
scroungers  who  like  to  play  in  the  garbage 
cans  (Never  know  what  treasure  you  might 
find  there.),  the  one  kid  who’s  always  in 
trouble,  and  yes,  even  the  monkey.  True 
friends  though  they  were,  they  had  to  be 
on  their  very  best  behavior  or  they  might 
not  be  brought  to  the  park  again.  But  of 
course,  they  had  no  say  in  the  matter 
because  they  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  life-size  puppets  of  wood,  papier- 
mache,  paint  and  scraps  of  material  that 
the  children  had  spent  weeks  of  care  in 
assembling. 

Originally,  the  children  began  construct- 
ing the  puppets  as  a classroom  project. 
They  had  planned  to  use  them  as  the  basic 
characters  in  a series  of  plays  based  on 
their  interpretations  of  the  works  of  Sir 


Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  They  were  inspired 
by  the  characters  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Dr. 
Watson,  the  various  and  sundry  villains, 
and  the  colorful  cast  of  support  charac- 
ters, and  they  were  creating  their  own 
mystery  stories  to  act  out.  They  designed 
and  built  the  perfect  indomitable  detective, 
the  stalwart  but  unimaginative  police 
superintendent,  the  Man  With  The  Scar, 
and  the  quintessential  villain  Moriarty. 
However,  as  the  children  became  more 
engrossed  in  the  details  of  facial  contour- 
ing, expression,  and  choice  of  hair  and 
clothing,  the  puppets  responded  to  the  care 
and  love  that  was  being  lavished  on  them 


by  growing  to  resemble  their  creators,  not 
only  in  appearance  but  in  mannerisms  and 
behaviour. 

We  brought  them  back  to  the  classroom, 
and  gave  them  a place  of  honor  to  sit. 
There  they  would  wait  with  endless 
patience,  watching  impassively  as  their 
owners  grappled  with  Math  concepts  and 
obscure  Spelling  irregularities.  When  the 
children  went  home  after  classes,  the 
puppets  would  be  allowed  to  occupy  their 
1 owner’s  special  seat  and  guard  it  against 
| intruders  in  the  night.  Finally  they  were 
allowed  to  take  the  roles  in  the  plays  that 
had  been  written  for  them.  They  carried 
out  their  duties  to  perfection.  They  never 
missed  a cue,  and  sat  passively  by  when 


the  script  called  for  their  silence.  And 
when  the  play  was  finally  performed  to 
overwhelming  public  accolades,  they  were 
put  aside,  their  theatrical  careers  at  an  end. 
Or  so  it  seemed.  But  they  were  not  really 
forgotten. 

When  spring  finally  came  again  and  the 
citizens  of  the  city  came  out  of  hibernation 
to  enjoy  the  first  warmth  of  the  new  sun, 
the  puppets  gazed  longingly  out  of  the 
window  while  the  children  played  in  the 
yard.  At  last  someone  said,  “The  puppets 
haven’t  been  out  of  the  building  once  yet. 
Let’s  take  them  for  a walk  to  the  park.” 

All  hands  agreed,  and  so  they  were 
carefully  taken  down  from  their  hooks, 
sweaters  and  jackets  were  found,  ties  and 
nylons  were  straightened,  and  they  were 
made  to  look  their  best. 

On  arriving  at  the  park,  they  were 
allowed  to  choose  a nice  place  to  sit.  Some 
of  them  chose  a nice  tree  in  the  shade;  two 
of  them  chose  to  sit  very  close  to  each 
other  on  the  bench  in  the  sun,  and  indeed, 
no  sooner  had  we  looked  away  than  they 
had  entwined  themselves  together  in  a 
manner  which  suggested  that  they  were 
much  more  than  just  good  friends.  A gang 
of  them  got  together  and  started  to  explore 


the  garbage  cans.  The  old  men  got  together 
on  another  bench  and  swapped  stories  of 
the  old  days,  just  like  we  knew  they  would. 
They  had  a marvellous  time.  One  little  ■ 
chap  who  was  always  running  away  from 
his  parents  had  to  be  chased  down  the 
street  and  scolded  several  times  before  he 
would  behave.  But  it  was  the  monkey  who 
caused  all  the  trouble.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  be  disciplined,  and  no  sooner  had 
we  set  him  down  than  he  was  up  in  that 
tree.  No  amount  of  exhortation  could  get 
him  to  come  down  on  his  own,  and  we  had 
to  go  up  after  him. 

Our  friends  loved  the  park  so  much,  and 
had  so  much  fun  seeing  people  and 
exploring  the  world,  that  they  were  eager 
to  move  on.  Gradually,  we  made  our  way 
down  the  street.  Sometimes  we  saw 
humans  approaching,  and  our  puppets 
became  scared  and  hid  behind  bushes  and 
porch  railings.  The  braver  of  them, 
however,  came  out  into  the  street  and 
boldly  spoke  up.  Sometimes  they  were 
ignored  completely,  which  hurt  their 
feelings,  but  the  occasional  encounter  led 
to  a great  deal  of  hilarity  and  friendly 
questioning,  which  made  up  for  the  hurt. 
We  were  approaching  the  busy  main  street. 
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Before  we  felt  brave  enough  to  cope  with 
it,  we  had  to  find  a safe  vantage  point  from 
which  to  survey  the  situation  from  a 
distance.  We  found  a second  floor  balcony 
from  where  we  had  a marvellous  view.  At 
last,  gathering  our  courage,  we  crossed  the 
road,  being  careful  of  the  traffic,  and 
entered  the  supermarket. 

Now,  the  puppets  had  never  been  out 
before,  and  we  were  a little  afraid  that  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  crowds  and 
the  rows  of  tempting  merchandise,  so  we 
made  them  travel  around  in  shopping 
carts.  They  looked  at  the  rows  of 
detergents,  and  coffee,  and  toiletries,  and 
they  behaved  very  well,  but  when  at  last 
we  came  to  the  produce  section,  they 
couldn’t  contain  themselves  any  longer. 
Moriarty’s  eyes  bulged  when  he  discovered 
the  watermelons.  He  had  never  seen 
watermelons  before,  let  alone  watermelons 
that  large.  He  leaned  right  out  of  his  cart 
and.lifted  one  up.  It  was  heavy,  but  he 
managed  to  get  it  into  the  cart.  The 
afternoon  shoppers,  busy  with  their  selec- 
tions of  hamburger  and  soap,  ignored  him. 
But  the  other  puppets  noticed,  and  came 
over  to  help.  The  shoppers  looked  the  other 
way,  intent  on  their  own  tasks.  Then  it 
happened.  Monkey  found  the  bananas.  He 
went  crazy,  gibbering  uncontrollably. 


stuffing  his  shopping  cart  full  of  them.  He 
was  most  upset  indeed  when  we  firmly  but 
gently  returned  them  to  the  counter  and  led 
him  away.  He  began  to  cry  and  pull  away 
from  his  owner,  so  we  had  to  pick  him  up 
and  carry  him  out  of  the  store  altogether. 
There  he  had  to  wait  while  the  others 
finished  their  explorations.  One  of  them 
had  found  the  candy  machine,  and  was 
trying  to  get  the  candy  out  without  any 
coins.  He  had  to  be  restrained  also.  Two  of 
our  puppets  were  feared  lost  but  we  found 
them  in  the  magazine  section.  The  manager 
was  beginning  to  look  a little  angry,  and 
the  whole  afternoon,  it  seemed,  was 
quickly  becoming  a fiasco.  So  we  gathered 
everyone  together,  and  hastily  retreated  to 
safer  ground.  Once  out  of  the  supermarket, 
however,  the  tension  was  relieved,  and 
everyone  burst  into  laughter.  Even  Mon- 
key forgot  about  his  lost  bananas  and 
joined  in.  So  it  was  a very  happy  group 
that  reluctantly  made  their  way  back  to  the 
school  that  day. 

At  this  point,  questions  might  legiti- 
mately be  raised:  Is  this  education?  What 
are  these  children  doing  in  a supermarket? 
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What  learning  is  taking  place?  In  reply,  one 
must  turn  the  questions  back  to  the 
questioner  and  ask:  What  should  be 
happening  to  children  in  school?  Is  not  the 
function  of  schools  to  generate  enthusiasm 
for  learning  (or,  rather,  not  stifle  children’s 
natural  enthusiasm  for  learning),  to  foster 
an  understanding  of  the  child’s  environ- 
ment, and  to  promote  the  gaining  of  greater 
and  more  sophisticated  insights  into  the 
relationships  between  the  child  and  others, 
and  with  his  environment?  A good 
education  system  provides  strong  positive 
feedback  to  the  child  to  build  up  his 
self-esteem.  It  expects  him  to  take  initia- 
tives, to  make  decisions,  to  think  in 
open-ended  and  creative  ways,  to  solve 
problems,  to  take  risks,  and  to  become  self 
aware  and  autonomous  in  his  learning.  The 
child  must  be  an  active  participant  in  the 
learning  process  itself.  In  fact  he  must 
learn  to  control  it. 

Drama  is  one  of  the  keys  to  this  process. 
It  enables  the  child  to  look  within  himself 
and  make  a comment  on  the  world.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  out  and  touch  the 
world  and  see  how  it  reacts  to  him,  and  he 
learns  about  himself  in  the  process.  He 
learns  about  the  feelings  of  others,  and  can 
act  out  his  own.  He  has  established  a 
direction  to  the  program  and  has  used  it  for 
his  own  ends.  The  teacher  plays  a key  role 
in  this  drama  as  well.  His  role  is  not  to 
mouth  dogma,  nor  to  espouse  absolute 
truths,  but  to  encourage  and  nurture  the 
growth  of  his  pupils.  He  gives  the  control 
of  the  program  to  the  pupils  by  giving 
approval  to  positive  suggestions,  by  con- 
tributing subtle  directions,  and  by  becom- 
ing an  offstage  director  of  this  play  without 
scripts.  He  observes,  analyses  and 
evaluates  the  process  as  it  unwinds.  He 
too  is  an  active  participant  in  the  process, 
and  he  too  learns  along  with  his  pupils. 

The  months  of  hard  work  that  went  into 
the  creation  and  utilization  of  the  puppets 
culminated  in  a joyful  dramatic  experiment 
in  the  real  world,  which  in  turn  resulted  in 
a memorable  and  positive  school  day  that 
will  live  long  after  ‘school’  is  over.  □ 


V. 
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SEEKING  NEW  APPROACHES 

TO  CULTURAL  ACCOMMODATION 

John  Mallea,  OISE's  Assistant  Director  (Academic),  is  interviewed  by  Richard  Henley 
and  Jonathan  Young,  graduate  students,  respectively,  in  OISE's  Department  of  History 

and  Philosophy  and  Educational  Administration. 

. 


For  several  years  Dr.  Mallea  has  been 
lecturing  on  ethnicity  and  education  — 
both  at  Queen’s  University  and  at  OISE. 

He  has  published  a book  entitled  Quebec’s 
Language  Policies:  Background  and  Res- 
ponse and  has  authored  several  articles  on 
multicult uralism,  including  Ethnicity  and 
Canadian  Education,  Teacher  Education 
for  a Multicultural  Society,  and  The 
Quebecois  Response  to  Multiculturalism. 

Henley:  The  Federal  Government’s  prop- 
osals for  constitutional  change  for  Canada 
make  no  reference  to  a ‘group’  concept. 
Indeed,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has 
pointedly  rejected  Mr.  Leveque’s  concept 
of  ‘Deux  peuples’  — in  which  Quebec 
would  constitute  one  segment  and 
English-speaking  Canada  a second  within 
what  might  be  described  as  a renewed 
compact  between  the  two  biggest  linguistic 
groups.  The  Native  peoples  have  presented 
a strong  case  for  being  considered  a third 
‘national’  constituent;  but  the  tabled 
proposals  make  only  brief  reference  to  the 
Indian  or  Inuit  groups  in  the  country. 

Given  the  proposals  and  the  reactions  they 
have  evoked,  where,  in  your  opinion,  does 
the  concept  of  multiculturalism  fit  at  the 
present  time? 

Mallea:  I think  there  is  certainly  a need  for 
a renewed  compact,  to  use  your  phrase, 
but  I think  that  it  need  not  only  be  between 
the  two  official  language  groups.  It  can 
include,  and  in  my  view  should  include,  all 
Canadians.  I think  the  Native  peoples  are  a 
good  case  in  point.  I wouldn’t  want  to 
describe  them  as  a third  segment  as  such 


because  I don’t  know  how  valuable  it  is  to 
break  down  a nation  into  segments.  But  the 
Native  peoples  should  definitely  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  be 
heard  in  the  constitutional  debate.  Where 
does  multiculturalism  fit?  At  the  present 
time,  it  depends  on  whether  or  not  you 
consider  multiculturalism  as  a policy.  That 
is,  are  we  talking  about  the  Federal 
Government’s  policy  of ‘multiculturalism 
within  a bilingual  framework’  or  just  the 
term  multiculturalism?  If  a term,  what  does 
the  term  mean?  It’ s got  to  the  point  now 
where  it  has  symbolic  meaning  but  not  a 
great  deal  of  substantive  and  conceptual 
meaning  — at  least  for  social  scientists.  So 
there  are  problems  with  the  term  multicul- 
turalism; it  isn’t  found  in  the  social  science 
literature  as  a definable  concept  capable  of 
empirical  extension.  That’s  why  I prefer 
the  term  pluralism,  which  is  found  in  the 
literature  and  is  capable  of  being  employed 
in  empirical  terms. 

Henley:  Is  there  a future  for  multicul- 
turalism — or,  if  you  prefer,  pluralism  — in 
a country  constituted  on  an  individualistic 
framework,  one  which  might  seem  at  odds 
with  a collective  or  group  notion? 

Mallea:  My  sense  is,  commenting  first  on 
the  policy,  that  it  will  change  over  time  as 
people  get  a greater  understanding  of  what 
pluralism  is  and  how  it  relates  to  cultural 
diversity  in  Canada.  The  policy  is  now 
almost  ten  years  old,  and  I think  in  some 
ways  that  the  process  of  understanding  has 
been  going  on  since  the  day  it  was 
introduced.  People  have  been  trying  to 
understand  it  more  fully.  The  existence  of 


a wide  variety  of  ethnic  groups  in  Canada 
is  a reality.  We  do  have  cultural  diversity; 
we  do  have  cultural  pluralism;  and  we  will 
continue  to  have  it.  The  key  issue  for  me  is 
the  interface  between  cultural  pluralism 
and  structural  or  institutional  pluralism. 
Canadian  educators  are  now  seeking  new 
approaches  to  cultural  accommodation 
through  structural  and  institutional  forms. 

Henley:  How  important  is  it  to  have  the 
concept  of  pluralism  placed  within  a new 
constitution?  How  important  is  a nation’s 
constitution  as  a symbol  of  what  a nation  is 
to  be? 

Mallea:  I think  the  symbols  of  a nation’s 
identity  are  very  important  because  what 
symbols  can  do  is  to  identify  goals  and 
emphasize  aspirations.  And  they  can  also 
legitimate  the  means  for  the  attainment  of 
those  goals  and  aspirations.  What  I would 
like  to  do  though,  because  your  question 
intrigues  me,  is  to  take  a look  at  Canadian 
society  to  see  whether  or  not  we  have  any 
precedents  for  structural  and  institutional 
pluralism  as  a means  of  cultural  and 
political  accommodation.  You  don’t  have 
to  look  very  far;  we  have  all  kinds  of 
precedents.  We  have  the  English-language 
school  system  in  Quebec.  We  have  the 
publicly  funded  separate  schools  in  Ontario 
and  other  provinces.  After  a long,  com- 
plex, and  sometimes  bitter  struggle,  the 
Hutterites  in  Alberta  have  won  some 
institutional  autonomy  in  their  education. 
We  are  now  seeing  some  very  interesting 
new  approaches  and  responses  to  cultural 
diversity  — again  not  always  without 
conflict  and  controversy;  nonetheless,  new 
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forms  are  emerging.  I think  the  French 
language  high  schools  in  Ontario  are  one 
example;  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
a French-language  school  board  in  the 
Ottawa  region  is  another.  Other  examples 
are  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  institutional  autonomy  in  the 
education  for  Native  peoples  and  the 
accompanying  discussion  of  devolution 
(rather  than  decentralization)  of  decision- 
making power.  Closer  to  home  in  Toronto, 
the  introduction  of  the  heritage  language 
program  is  yet  another  of  the  contem- 
porary responses  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  cultural  diversity  in  Canada. 

Young:  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
illustrations  that  you  have  given,  both 
current  and  historical,  have  not  been  won 
without  considerable  hostility  and  opposi- 
tion to  them.  For  example,  you  talk  about 
French-language  high  schools,  yet  the  issue 
in  Penetang  is  not  yet  resolved. 

Mallea:  That’s  right. 

Young:  Are  you  suggesting  that  these 
structural  changes  are  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  more  often  now? 

Mallea:  The  first  point  I want  to  make  is  to 
agree  that  these  are  controversial  issues 
and  the  reason  they  are  controversial  is 
because  they’re  important.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  is  the  transmission  of 
culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
What  this  involves  is  deciding  what  set  of 
values,  attitudes,  aspirations,  skills,  and 
competencies  we  want  to  transmit  — 
through  the  agency  of  publicly  funded 
institutions  — to  the  next  generation. 

Those  are  important  questions.  They’re 
important  to  individual  parents,  to  the 
various  ethno-cultural  groups,  and  to 
Canadian  society  at  large.  I like  to  describe 
curriculum  as  a capsulized  version  of  what 
Canadian  society  thinks  is  important  to 
transmit  to  the  next  generation.  And,  as 
everybody  knows,  there’s  a lot  of  con- 
troversy over  that  at  the  present  time.  You 
can  also  view  that  controversy  as  a healthy 
sign  that  people  consider  such  issues 
important.  It  is  also  true  that  decisions 
about  these  issues  are  probably  better 
made  at  the  local  level.  For  instance,  in 
Edmonton  we  now  have  a number  of 
schools  where  Ukrainian  is  the  language  of 
instruction.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
children  are  not  going  to  learn  English. 
English  is  the  social  language  and  the 
economic  language  of  Alberta;  so  children 
are  going  to  learn  it.  But  those  who  want  to 
are  also  going  to  learn  a language  which 
their  community  and  their  parents  consider 
as  part  of  their  heritage  which  they  want 
transmitted.  I don’t  think  that  we  can 
legislate  or  even  conceptualize  specific 
solutions  for  the  whole  country;  I think 
that’s  doomed  to  failure.  I also  think  that 
programs  such  as  the  kind  I’ve  just 
described  need  not  a priori  be  a hindrance 
to  social  cohesion  and  political-economic 


integration.  Indeed,  I would  argue  that 
they  can  contribute  to  these  goals  by 
advancing  stability. 

So,  yes,  they’re  important  questions  and 
they’re  fraught  with  controversy.  But  these 
are  challenging  times.  We’re  involved  in  a 
very  vigorous  national  debate  over  the 
future  of  our  society.  I expect  it  to  be  hard 
fought.  I also  believe  that  improved  social 
cohesion  and  stability  can  come  about 
through  such  means.  What  we’re  seeking  is 
an  equilibrium,  a balance  between  compet- 
ing forms,  between  different  viewpoints, 
between  different  visions  of  and  aspirations 
for  Canada.  When  one  examines  Canadian 
society,  one  is  struck  by  its  stability,  by  its 
continuing  social  cohesion.  A number  of 
studies  done  recently  indicate  that  while 
there  are  difficulties  (as  I was  saying,  these 
are  tough  questions),  there  is  also 
considerable  recognition  that  Canada  is  a 
diverse  society  and  that  we  need  to  find 
structural  and  institutional  responses  to 
that  diversity.  My  sense  is  that  the  issues 
are  not  going  to  go  away  but  that  we  are 
now  in  a phase  where  they  are  being 
increasingly  examined  and  clarified. 

Young:  Along  those  lines,  would  you  say 
that  we’re  only  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  cultural  pluralism? 

Mallea:  Well,  I’d  rather  say  that  we’re  only 
beginning  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  What 
we’ve  had  to  date  is  a kind  of  normative 
pluralism  where  we’ve  employed  phrases 
such  as  ‘unity  in  diversity.’  This  is 
recognition  at  the  policy-statement  level 
that  cultural  diversity  is  a reality  and  that  it 
enriches  Canadian  society.  But  we  know 
the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  the 
schools,  far  from  responding  to  that 
diversity,  have  in  fact  been  seen  as  major 
institutions  of  assimilation  and,  in 
English-speaking  Canada,  have  promoted 
what  Howard  Palmer  has  called  Anglo-con- 
formity.  That  point  has  been  very  well 
documented.  We  are  in  a period  now  when 
that  concept  has  been  rejected,  at  least  at 
the  policy  level.  What  has  not  happened  to 
date  is  that  the  practices  associated  with 
assimilation,  whether  explicit  or  implicit, 
have  changed.  That’s  another  question  and 
it’s  an  important  one. 

Henley:  There  has  always  been  concern 
expressed  for  what  has  historically  been 
referred  to  as  the  ‘Canadian  question.’  It 
raises  the  issue  of  nationalism,  which  many 
argue  has  formed  a central  thrust  in  the 
Canadian  schools  through  policies  of 
ethnocentrism  and  religious  intolerance. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  has  survived. 

But  embracing  a multicultural  ideology, 
can  Canada  continue  to  survive  and 
prosper  as  a separate  entity  next  to  the 
United  States?  Is  it  powerful  enough  to 
withstand  that  influence? 

Mallea:  I think  that  the  homogenizing 
forces  implicit  in  your  question  are  very 
strong.  I agree  with  you.  However,  one  of 


the  main  reasons  why  we  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  United  States  is 
our  cultural  diversity,  the  patterns  it  has 
assumed,  and  its  linguistic  and  cultural 
traditions.  For  example,  and  most  particu- 
larly, we  have  two  official  languages,  a fact 
which  is  increasingly  being  reflected  in  our 
laws,  in  our  government,  in  our  political- 
economic  structures,  and  in  our  social 
service  institutions.  This  provides,  in  my 
view  at  least,  a form  of  buffer  for  Canadian 
society.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I don’t 
recognize  that  the  forces  of  an  urban, 
industrial,  and  technological  society  do  not 
impinge  upon  and  influence  all  our  lives. 
Nevertheless,  I think  the  ethnic  revitaliza- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  to 
twenty  years,  on  the  North  American 
continent  and  elsewhere,  indicates  that  the 
homogenizing  and  impersonal  forces  of 
mass  society  are  not  winning  hands  down. 

Henley:  So  how  much  government 
sponsorship  is  necessary  and  is  cultural 
pluralism  receiving  sufficient  support? 

Mallea:  That’s  really  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion. I mentioned  before  that  I thought  the 
present  support  had  an  important  symbolic 
and  legitimizing  effect  or  role  at  the  federal 
and  provincial  level.  There  appears  to  be 
an  increasing  sensitivity  and  support  at  the 
municipal  level  also.  School  boards  are 
appointing  multicultural  coordinators  as 
well  as  an  increasing  number  of  English- 
as-a-second-language  teachers  and 
French-as-a-second-language  teachers. 
They  are  also  developing  and  funding 
heritage  language  programs.  I expect  these 
trends  to  continue.  That’s  the  positive  side 
of  it.  The  more  problematic  side  is  the 
evidence  of  intolerance,  prejudice,  discrim- 
ination, and  racism  in  the  schools  and 
society.  I anticipate  that  these  are  going  to 
be  very  difficult  and  complex  questions  for 
educational  institutions  to  resolve.  In  fact, 

I don’t  believe  educational  institutions 
alone  are  capable  of  resolving  them.  Any 
attempt  at  resolution  is  going  to  depend 
upon  a broad  set  of  societal  initiatives  and 
responses. 

Henley:  What  do  you  see  as  the  provincial 
government’s  role  in  the  area  of  cultural 
pluralism  in  general  and  multicultural 
education  in  particular? 

Mallea:  What  interests  me  most  about 
cultural  pluralism  at  the  provincial  level  is 
that,  to  date,  only  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  have  pro- 
claimed policies.  British  Columbia,  I 
believe,  is  preparing  to  follow  suit.  And 
what  is  significant  about  this  is  that  in  these 
provinces  there  are  large  segments  of  the 
population  from  neither  British  nor  French 
backgrounds.  It  is  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces where  pluralism  has  taken  firmer 
root.  It  is  also  in  those  provinces  that 
dualism  as  a national  model  of  political  and 
cultural  accommodation  has  been  most 
vigorously  opposed. 
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From  left  to  right:  John  Mallea,  Richard  Henley  and  Jonathan  Young. 


Henley:  Are  the  dual  and  the  multicultural 
models  compatible? 

Mallea:  That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  I 
don’t  think  that  simply  talking  of  the 
models  as  competing  makes  much  sense. 
What  makes  more  sense  to  me  is  to  shift 
the  discussion  to  establishing  a differen- 
tiated set  of  responses  to  the  ethno- 
regional  concerns.  We  need,  for  example,  a 
structural  pluralism  that  can  accomodate 
the  concept  of  Quebec  being  a province 
unlike  the  rest.  That  Quebec  is  different  in 
both  linguistic  and  cultural  terms  is,  I 
think,  obvious.  What  we  have  to  do  is  find 
an  adequate  set  of  responses  to  that.  But 
that  set  may  not  be  either  adequate  or 
appropriate  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 
So  the  challenge  is  to  develop  a differen- 
tiated set. 

Young:  Thus  far  we  have  discussed  cultural 
pluralism  within  broad  social  terms.  In 
your  position  as  Assistant  Director  at 
OISE,  are  you  able  to  get  a grasp  on  how 
this  Institute  has  responded  to  the  issue? 

Mallea:  Yes,  the  Institute  has  made 
credible  efforts  to  engage  in  the  debate.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  role  of  the  Franco- 
Ontarian  Centre,  the  Modern  Language 
Centre,  and  the  OISE  Press.  Hopefully,  in 
the  future,  the  new  centre  we  have 
established  on  Learning  Materials 
Development  will  also  make  a contribu- 
tion. 

Young:  Do  you  think  you  could  expand 
your  statement  a little? 

Mallea:  Take  the  OISE  Press.  Ten  years 
ago  it  published  Bernard  Hodgett’s  study 
What  Culture?  What  Heritage?  which 
raised  questions  about  the  program  of 
social  studies  in  Canadian  schools.  Ten 
i years  later,  the  Press  initiated  a conference 
I called  ‘Teaching  Canada  for  the  1980s.’ 

The  Modem  Language  Centre  has  done 
' a number  of  studies  of  learning  French  as  a 
I second  language  and  has  carried  out 
ground-breaking  studies  on  immersion 
methods  of  teaching  it.  It  has  also,  in  the 
past  several  years,  developed  a stronger 
interest  in  the  non-official  languages. 

The  Franco-Ontarian  Centre,  of  course, 
has  carried  out  a number  of  research 
projects  in  the  education  of  Franco- 
Ontarians,  including  an  important  study  on 
the  costs  of  Franco-Ontarian  education. 

Then,  there  is  a graduate  studies  focus 
on  multicultural  studies  in  education  in  the 
Institute.  A number  of  my  colleagues  have 
written  extensively  on  the  subject;  national 
and  international  conferences  on  the 
j education  of  immigrant  children  have  been 
| held  here;  and  I hope  and  anticipate  that 
j we  will  continue  to'make  a useful 
j contribution  to  the  discussion  in  the  future. 

1 Young:  Is  this  multicultural  focus  worthy 
of  any  more  consideration  than  just  saying 
it  exists  in  the  program? 


Mallea:  Here  at  the  Institute  you  mean? 
Well,  it’s  attracted  a number  of  students;  it 
has  the  support  of  a number  of  professors; 
and  a number  of  useful  conferences  have 
grown  out  of  it.  For  educators  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  it  provides  ready 
access  to  individuals  who  are  working  in 
the  field.  Also,  it’s  worth  noting  that  a 
number  of  professors  in  the  Institute  have 
contributed  on  the  national  scene  in  terms 
of  the  role  they  play  in  national  organiza- 
tions. 

Young:  It’s  all  very  well,  of  course,  for  the 
academic  and  political  community  to 
espouse  what  may  be  considered  by  some 
to  be  an  abstract  ideal.  What  scope  do  you 
see  for  the  individual  practitioner  — the 
teacher  and  the  school  principal  — to 
implement  multicultural  education  in  the 
schools  and  classrooms? 

Mallea:  That’s  a difficult  question.  I think 
that  the  scope  is  expanding.  In  the  past 
decade,  there  has  been  considerable 
attention  devoted  to  Canadian  Studies  and 
there  is  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
materials  being  developed  that  the  teacher 
now  has  access  to.  That’s  one  area.  There 
are,  to  my  understanding,  more  oppor- 
tunities now  for  individual  teachers  to 
pursue  English-as-a-second-language 
courses  and  French-as-a-second-language 
courses.  Individual  teachers  can  also 
participate  in  heritage  language  programs, 
and  some  do  in  the  schools  in  which  these 
are  taught.  Those  opportunities,  I believe, 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  next 
decade. 

Young:  You’ve  put  quite  a lot  of  stress  on 
Canadian  Studies,  which  suggests  that  you 
think  cultural  pluralism  lies  in  the  area  of 
the  social  studies  curriculum,  and  maybe 
that’s  where  it’s  often  been  placed.  Would 
you  argue  that  every  teacher  has  some 
responsibility  towards  multicultural  educa- 
tion? 

Mallea:  I have  argued  that.  I’m  on  record 
as  arguing  that  faculties  of  education  have 
a responsibility  in  preparing  teachers  to 
teach  in  Canadian  schools  — meaning  that 
the  teachers  should  have  a knowledge, 
understanding,  and  appreciation  of  the 
place  and  importance  of  cultural  diversity 


in  Canadian  life.  This  principle  should 
infuse  the  preparatory  studies  of  teachers, 
and  for  in-service  support  I think  it  is 
important  to  develop  a whole  range  of 
activities  and  materials.  If  we’re  going  to 
ask  the  school  to  change  its  traditional  role 
from  an  agency  of  assimilation  to  an 
institution  that  takes  pains  to  respond  to 
cultural  diversity,  to  see  cultural  diversity 
as  an  enriching  quality  of  school  life  rather 
than  something  to  be  shed,  then  we  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  this  issue  in 
in-service  training.  It’s  my  understanding 
that  school  boards  are  now  establishing 
programs  under  thd  auspices  of  coor- 
dinators of  multicultural  education  in  an 
effort  to  promote  this  kind  of  in-service 
training,  and  I’d  like  to  encourage  that. 

Young:  Let  me  rephrase  my  question.  It 
may  be  a question  you’ve  already  answered 
in  part  by  saying  there  is  no  one  solution  to 
the  whole  context  of  Canadian  multi-  - 
cultural  education.  For  the  principal  who 
-has  not  been  trained  in  multicultural 
education,  who  hasn’t  experienced  those 
pre-service  or  in-service  training  programs, 
who  has  a student  population  which  might 
be  described  as  multicultural,  and  who 
says,  ‘What  can  I do?  What  am  I doing? 
What  should  I be  doing?’  — what  sort  of 
things  would  you  point  out  for  that 
principal?  We  talk  at  abstract  levels  of  the 
concept  of  multiculturalism,  but  for  the 
person  who  is  out  there  on  the  firing 
line.  . . . 

Mallea:  I agree  that  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

He  can,  in  fact,  find  out  what  services  are 
offered  by  his  board  — the  support 
services  I was  talking  about  eariier.  For 
example,  ESL  programs  or  transitional 
programs  or  withdrawal  programs  can  be  of 
assistance.  Parent  volunteers,  community 
volunteers,  and  teacher  aides  with  approp- 
riate linguistic  skills  can  be  of  assistance  in 
helping  the  school  build  bridges  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  community  from  which 
the  children  come.  Attempts  to  reflect  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds  of 
children  within  the  school  through  what  are 
the  traditional  activities  of  the  schools  — 
concerts,  parent  evenings,  holiday  celebra- 
tions and  so  on  . . . these  can  be  done 
without  too  much  difficulty  and  are  being 
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done.  I would  also  attempt  to  identify 
schools  where  vigorous  programs  are  in 
effect  and  talk  with  the  principal.  A 
number  of  principals  are  doing  that  — in 
the  city  of  Toronto  in  particular,  where 
highly  successful  programs  that  respond  to 
and  reflect  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
children  exist.  Professional  development 
days  represent  another  vehicle.  I don’t 
think  any  one  approach  is  going  to  be 
sufficient,  but  I think  a whole  variety  of 
approaches  and  strategies  might  be. 

Young:  I want  to  pose  a question  which  is 
slightly  different  but  touches  upon  what 
you’ve  just  been  talking  about.  I would 
suggest  that  the  major  educational  thrust 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  in  English-as-a-second-language 
programs.  I would  suggest  that  some 
experimentation  has  taken  place  in  transi- 
tional programs;  they  tend  possibly  to  be 
more  prevalent  than  true  bicultural  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  teacher  aids  and 
community  liason,  this  may  also  fit  into  the 
area  of  transition.  In  other  words  what  may 
be  happening  is  that  we  are  merely 
becoming  more  humane  in  our  assimilation 
in  the  schools.  Would  you  comment  on 
that  and,  if  you  disagree,  point  to  the  major 
developments  taking  place  which  go 
beyond  humane  assimilation. 

Mallea:  I’m  not  absolutely  sure  what  you 
mean  by  humane  assimilation. 

Young:  Okay,  let’s  just  say  assimilation. 

Mallea:  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
we  are  attempting  to  identify,  define,  and 
implement  alternative  ways  of  achieving 
cultural  accommodation.  Assimilation  is  one 
way.  It  can  be  forced  assimilation  — and 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  schools 
promoting  that;  for  example,  by  discourag- 
ing children  from  speaking  the  language  of 
the  home.  Then  there  is  assimilation 
without  the  adjective  — that  is,  assimila- 
tion in  which  what  I call  low-profile 
approaches  to  assimilation  are  adopted; 
nonetheless,  it  is  an  assimilation  that  pays 
scant  regard  to  the  distinctive  linguistic  and 
cultural  background  of  children  when  this 
differs  from  that  of  the  mainstream 
English-speaking  or  French-speaking 
Canadian  community.  I think  in  Ontario  we 
are  just  beginning  to  come  to  terms  with 
identifying,  developing,  and  implementing 
alternative  approaches,  and  we  have  things 
to  learn  from  other  locations  in  Canada.  I 
don’t  think  we  should  neglect  to  note  that 
in  Quebec  there  is  a structural  pluralism. 
English-speaking  students  can  be  educated 
in  English  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
I’m  hopeful  there  will  be  a reciprocal 
development  in  the  other  provinces.  When 
I consider  the  province  of  Ontario,  it  seems 
to  me  that  progress  has  been  made  by 
Franco-Ontarians  in  terms  of  obtaining 
education  in  French.  It’s  been  slow  and 
hard  fought;  but  provision  is  increasing, 
and  I anticipate  it  will  continue  to  increase. 


We’re  in  a transition  phase,  which  is  often 
painfully  slow  and  in  which  we  are  still 
learning  how  to  respond  in  structural  and 
institutional  terms.  Moreover,  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  educational  institutions  to 
respond  in  clear-cut  ways  when  society  has 
not  made  up  its  mind  what  kind  of  culture 
it  wants  to  transmit  or  how  it  wants  the 
Canada  of  the  future  to  look. 

Young:  Can  I get  you  to  clarify  just  that 
point  for  me?  You’re  not  arguing  that  we 
don’t  know  how  to  respond  educationally; 
you’re  saying  that  once  society  as  a whole 
decides  what  sort  of  society  it  wants  to 
have,  then  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
educators  to  provide  schooling  for  that  sort 
of  society. 

Mallea:  No,  I’m  not  saying  that.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  it  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  for  schools,  for  educational  institu- 
tions, to  respond  to  cultural  diversity  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  notion  of  cultural 
diversity  and  how  it  is  to  be  defined  is 
a subject  of  much  heated  debate  in  the 
country.  If  there  is  dispute  about  the 
direction  or  shape  of  Canadian  society,  I 
expect  to  see  it  reflected  in  the  debates 
over  schooling.  This  is  because  tradition- 
ally the  schools  have  been  expected  to  play 
an  important  role  in  socializing  the  kids  to 
a concept,  to  an  image  if  you  will,  of 
Canadian  society,  and  everyone  knows 
that  we’ve  not  been  doing  a good  job  of 
that.  But  the  job  is  not  made  any  easier 
when  society  itself  cannot  agree  on  what 
the  model  of  Canadian  society,  the  model 
of  social  and  political  accommodation  to 
cultural  diversity,  is  supposed  to  be. 

Indeed,  this  makes  it  very,  very  difficult 
for  policy  makers,  decision  makers, 
educators  and  teachers  at  all  levels.  I’m 
not  suggesting  for  a moment  that  they 
should  be  inert  or  that  only  they  should  be 
responsive.  I think  everyone  in  education 
has  a responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
debate.  In  the  final  analysis,  a positive 
self-image  and  a positive  attitude  toward 
one’s  individual  identity  are  crucially 
important  elements  of  an  individual’s 
education.  That’s  a major  reason  why 
educators  have  to  be  involved  in  finding 
answers  to  the  problematic  questions  of 
political,  social,  and  cultural  accommodation 
that  are  facing  us  as  Canadians. 

Young:  I think  it  is  easy  to  understand 
cultural  pluralism  and  multicultural  educa- 
tion as  being  important  issues  for  Toronto 
and  other  large  uban  areas  across  Canada. 
But  how  about  someone  who  is  teaching  in 
a small  rural  setting  and  who  says  to  you, 

'I  still  teach  in  a homogeneous  student 
population.  What  does  multicultural  educa- 
tion mean  to  me?’  How  would  you  respond 
to  him? 

Mallea:  The  short  answer  is  ‘with  difficul- 
ty.’ One  of  the  things  we're  trying  to  do  in 
schools  is  to  help  children  understand  that 
their  community  goes  beyond  the  physical 
boundaries  of  their  local  community.  And 


so  I am  very  taken  by  the  notion  that 
Thomas  Symons  articulated  in  his  report 
To  Know  Ourselves.  I think  it  is  important 
for  students  not  only  to  know  the  local 
community  but  also  to  know  the  com- 
munities with  which  it  interacts.  They  need 
to  have  an  understanding  of  how  then- 
community  relates  to  the  larger  regional 
community  and,  in  turn,  to  the  national  and 
international  community.  Part  of  that 
understanding  includes  a knowledge  of  the 
cultural  diversity  of  Canada  and  a respect 
for  the  contributions  that  various  groups 
have  made  to  Canada’s  development. 

I would  also  add  that  there  is  probably  a 
lot  more  cultural  diversity  in  some  of  these 
smaller  communities  than  you  might  think. 
Some  of  the  small  rural  Northern  com- 
munities contain  large  numbers  of  French- 
speaking  citizens.  I’m  also  thinking  of 
North  Bay  or  Sudbury  where  there  are  size- 
able Franco-Ontarian  populations.  In  areas 
such  as  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  there  are 
communities  of  Native  peoples.  Even  in 
cities  like  Kingston,  there  are 
Portuguese-Canadian,  Italian-Canadian, 
Greek-Canadian,  Dutch-Canadian,  and 
German-Canadian  communities  living  side 
by  side.  All  of  those  I have  just  named  in 
Kingston  — an  area  with  which  I’m 
familiar  — have  established  their  own 
organizations  and  institutions.  These  in- 
stitutions are  religious,  recreational,  social, 
and  also  educational  in  that  there  are 
Saturday  morning  and  evening  language 
schools  in  the  heritage  language. 

My  suggestion  then  is  to  look  a little 
more  closely  at  one’s  local  community 
because  there  might  be  more  diversity  than 
is  readily  apparent,  particularly  if  one  goes 
into  the  local  history.  Another  approach 
might  be  to  think  of  the  communities 
within  the  community  as  a microcosm  of 
Canadian  society.  There  have  been,  for 
example,  a number  of  fruitful  curriculum 
innovations  in  the  study  of  local  history, 
including  religious  groupings.  A point  we 
sometimes  overlook  in  Ontario  is  that 
religion  is  a cultural  issue  and  there  are  a 
whole  variety  of  religious  organizations 
and  institutions  that  we  live  with  daily. 
Religion,  one  might  say,  has  been  replaced 
by  language  as  the  symbol  of  cultural 
distinction  in  our  urban,  secular, 
technological  society,  but  religion  remains 
an  important  cultural  institution. 

Young:  The  almost  inevitable  final  ques- 
tion: what  lies  ahead  for  multicultural 
education? 

Mallea:  Well,  as  I indicated  earlier,  I’d  like 
a better  understanding  of  what  we  mean  by 
it  for  a start.  What  lies  ahead,  I think,  is 
that  the  schools,  like  other  major  institu- 
tions in  society,  will  increasingly  partici- 
pate in  the  search  for  alternative  means  of 
reaching  patterns  of  cultural  accommodation, 
enhancing  positive  inter-group  relations 
and  promoting  social  and  political  cohe- 
sion. I look  forward  with  a sense  of 
cohfidence  and  excitement  to  the  chal- 
lenge. □ 
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Debby  Vigoda  and  Dormer  Ellis, 
Department  of  Adult  Education, 
OISE 

The  title  of  this  article  may  cause  you  to 
wonder,  ‘How  old  does  a man  have  to  be 
to  be  considered  older ? When  a teenager 
confides  to  her  girlfriend  that  she  has  a 
date  with  an  older  man,  she  may  well  be 
speaking  of  someone  who  has  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  twenty  two  or  three. 
However,  the  men  referred  to  here  are 
much  older  than  that.  The  particular 
research  project  on  which  this  article  is 
based  was  a study  of  a thousand  Ontario 
men,  all  of  whom  were  sixty -three  years  of 


age  when  their  recent  educational  activities 
were  recorded. 

For  many  people,  the  word  ‘education’ 
produces  a mental  image  of  young  children 
in  a school  classroom.  They  think  of 
‘education’  as  something  that  is  taken  care 
of  during  childhood  and  adolescence.  If  the 
term  ‘adult  eduction’  comes  up  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  context  of 
young  adults  attending  night  school.  They 
may  be  school  teachers  accumulating 
course  credits  toward  a degree  or  ambiti- 
ous young  folk  learning  typewriting  or 
computer  programming  in  the  hope  of 
moving  into  better-paying  jobs.  They  may 
be  housewives  having  a night  a week  out  at 
a sewing  or  cooking  class  or  learning  how 


to  swim  or  do  macrame.  Whether  taken  for 
academic  credit,  career  advancement,  or 
just  as  a matter  of  interest,  night  school 
classes  are  not  usually  designed  to  attract 
men  in  their  sixties.  However,  the  idea  that 
‘education’  should  mean  ‘lifelong  learning’ 
is  rapidly  gaining  acceptance.  The  growing 
interest  in  continuing  education  is  a 
challenge  to  educators  at  a time  when  the-- 
number  of  school-age  children  is  declining. 
Why  do  some  older  adults  continue  their 
education  while  others  do  not?  What  types 
of  courses  do  they  need  or  want? 

A thorough  search  of  the  literature  on 
the  educational  needs  of  adults  and  the 
conditions  favorable  to  their  participation 
in  educational  activities  did  not  uncover  a 
great  many  publications  that  were  specific 
to  the  topic  of  the  education  of  ‘older’ 
men.  Most  of  the  studies  defined  adults  as 
people  no  longer  in  full-time  attendance  at 
school.  Research  subjects  usually  covered 
a wide  age  spectrum,  ranging  upwards 
from  the  late  teens  but  with  a concentra- 
tion in  the  early  adult  years.  There  has 
been  very  little  Canadian  research  on  the 
eductional  needs  of  the  older  learner, 
except  for  two  projects  carried  out  in  1975. 
One  of  these  was  done  by  Waniewicz  for 
the  Ontario  Educational  Communication 
Authority.  He  sought  to  determine  the 
extent  of  an  adult  ‘out-of-school’  clintele 
for  a proposed  system  of  education  through 
the  mass  media.  The  other  Canadian  study, 
that  of  Fales  and  Nusyna,  described  the 
characteristics  of  the  older  adult  learner  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Although  there  is  a dearth  of  Canadian 
studies,  the  findings  of  several  large-scale 
research  projects  carried  out  in  the  United 
States  are  of  interest  to  Canadians  working 
in  the  field  of  education  for  older  adults. 
Samples  chosen  so  as  to  be  representative 
of  the  entire  American,  adult,  out-of-school 
population  were  studied  by  Johnstone  and 
Rivera  in  the  1960s  and  by  the  research 
team  of  Carp,  Peterson,  and  Roelfs  a 
decade  later.  Also  valuable  is  a compre- 
hensive review  of  learning  opportunities 
for  older  Americans,  which  was  compiled 
by  De  Crow  about  five  years  ago. 

A consistent  finding  from  studies  of  the 
participation  of  older  adults  in  learning 
activities  is  that  the  higher  the  level  of 
education  already  attained,  the  more  likely 
the  individual  is  to  continue  his  or  her 
education.  When  you  consider  that  each 
generation  has,  on  the  average,  a few  more 
years  of  formal  schooling  than  the  previous 
generation,  the  implications  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  adults  are  enormous. 
Another  general  finding  from  the  large- 
scale  American  research  projects  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  learning  by  older  adults 
takes  place  not  in  institutions  whose 
primary  function  Is  educational  but  in 
community  centres  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Would-be  teachers  and  qualified 
teachers  whose  present  positions  may  be 
; threatened  by  the  declining  numbers  of 
schoolchildren  should  recognize  that  one 
does  not  have  to  be  in  a school  in  order  to 
learn  and  that  teaching  can  be  undertaken 
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in  a wide  variety  of  settings.  Of  course  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  appropriate 
teaching  methodologies  for  children  may 
be  quite  inappropriate  for  adults,  particu- 
larly older  adults.  For  anyone  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  education  is  free  and 
compulsory.  However,  an  adult  enrolls  in  a 
course  only  if  he  or  she  chooses,  and  the 
payment  of  a fee  is  usually  required. 
American  researchers  have  discovered  that 
the  preferred  subjects  of  study  by  older 
adults  are  those  related  to  recreational 
activities,  health  interests,  and  consuther 
information;  and  the  barriers  to  participa- 
tion in  educational  activities  most  fre- 
quently reported  by  older  adults  include 
lack  of  time,  financial  restraints,  and 
insufficient  support  services  such  as  trans- 
portation. When  reading  the  American 
literature  on  educational  needs  of  older 
adults,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  those 
responsible  for  providing  adult  education 
courses  differ  from  the  potential  learners  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  educational  in- 
terests and  needs  of  older  people. 

An  Ontario  Project 

A recently-completed  study  based  on  a 
thousand  Ontario  men  who  were  sixty- 
three  years  old  provides  information  about 
the  situation  in  this  province.  These  men 
were  among  the  research  subjects  of  a 
large-scale,  long-term  research  project 
which  began  in  1959  and  was  completed 


just  a year  ago.  This  twenty-year  study  of 
aging,  from  middle-age  to  retirement,  was 
undertaken  by  what  is  now  called  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  but  which  was  known  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  as  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  original 
research  subjects  were  2000  men,  45  years 
of  age,  who  were  to  be  followed  individu- 
ally until  they  reached  the  age  of  65.  This 
project,  called  the  Long-term  Study  of 
Aging,  was  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  changes  in  life  patterns.  Its 
ultimate  aim  was  ‘to  help  the  majority  of 
aging  persons  to  adjust  more  easily  to  the 
change  from  remunerative  and  relatively 
independent  activity  to  retirement  and,  in 
some  cases,  inactivity.’  Data  were  gener- 
ated annually  from  1959  to  1975  through 
personal  interviews  by  staff  members  of 
the  Ministry’s  Field  Services  Branch.  A 
series  of  reports  and  papers  based  on  the 


findings  of  the  first  decade  were  published 
between  1960  and  1973. 

Educational  Activities 
In  1976,  a doctoral  student  in  Adult 
Education  at  OISE,  Debby  Vigoda,  carried 
out  a questionnaire  survey  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Long-term  Study  of  Aging  to  obtain 
factual  information  about  the  educational 
activities  of  Ontario  men  nearing  retire- 
ment age.  Because  of  government  fiscal 
restraints,  the  customary  annual  interviews 
had  been  discontinued  that  year.  However 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  cooperated  fully  by  giving  access 
to  all  records  and  encouraging  the  re- 
searcher in  the  collection  of  data  about 
the  continuing  education  of  the  research 
subjects. 

Men  only  were  included  in  the  Long- 
term Study  of  Aging  because  the  focus  was 
on  the  transition  from  remunerative  to 
non-remunerative  activities.  At  the  start  of 
the  study,  in  1959,  women  made  up  about  a 
quarter  of  the  employed  population  of  this 
province  but  most  of  these  working  women 
were  in  the  younger  age  groups.  The 
design  called  for  the  selection  of  two 
thousand  men,  45  years-old  and  represen- 
tative on  three  factors:  geographic  region 
of  the  province,  size  of  home  community, 
and  type  of  occupation.  To  this  end,  the 
Ministry  researchers  made  use  of  Canadian 
census  data  from  1951  and  1956  in  their 
selection  of  research  subjects  from  among 
men  suggested  by  Ministry  field  workers  in 
their  regional  offices,  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  employers,  trade  unions, 
and  voluntary  associations.  During  the 
initial  interview  with  each  research  subject, 
information  was  obtained  about  his  educa- 
tional background,  marital  status,  and 
current  income. 

Obviously,  the  questionnaire  survey 
carried  out  in  1976  for  a doctoral 
dissertation  could  not  involve  every  one  of 
the  two  thousand  men  who  had  been 
selected  in  1959.  Over  the  years,  some  had 
become  incapacitated,  some  had  died,  a 
few  had  left  the  province  or  had  moved  to 
an  address  unknown  to  the  researchers, 
and  others  had  indicated  that  they  were  no 


longer  interested  in  continuing  with  the 
research  project.  However,  it  is  indicative 
of  the  sustained  interest  of  the  participants 
that  eighteen  years  after  they  had  been 
designated  as  research  subjects,  more  than 
half  of  them  were  still  actively  involved  in 
the  study.  In  1976,  a questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
response  rate  was  excellent  — ninety-three 
per  cent!  For  a mailed  questionnaire  survey, 
this  rate  of  response  is  extremely  high. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  one  thousand  63 
year-old  men  surveyed  in  1976  were  typical 
of  the  original  research  subjects.  Statistical 
comparisons  were  made  on  all  factors  for 
which  data  were  available,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  questionnaire  respondents 
were  representative  of  the  original  re- 
search subjects  on  geographical  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  province.  An  important 
factor  on  which  the  1976  participants  were 
not  typical  of  the  original  group  was 
educational  achievement.  Men  with  only 
an  elementary  school  education  were  more 
likely  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  study 
than  were  men  with  some  high  school  or 
university  education.  This  observation  is 
consistent  with  American  research  which 
has  shown  that  people  with  lower  educa- 
tional attainment  are  more  likely  to  drop 
out  of  long-term  projects  than  are  those 
with  more  years  of  formal  schooling. 

Some  Findings 

In  response  to  items  concerning  educa- 
tional activities  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  one  respondent  in  four  indicated 
his  involvement  in  continuing  education. 
Although  the  majority  of  these  part-time 
students  reported  only  one  course,  one 
man  listed  ten.  The  rate  of  participation 
revealed  by  this  study  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  reported  by  other  resear- 
chers who  studied  men  over  the  age  of 
fifty-five. 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  the 
educational  level  of  the  research  subjects 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long-term  project  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  1959  when  they  were  45 
years  of  age  — and  their  likelihood  of 
involvement  in  continuing  education  at  age 
63?  Indeed  there  is!  It  was  found  that  40 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  classified  in 
1959  as  having  had  some  university 
education  reported  in  1976  that  they  had 
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been  involved  in  at  least  one  educational 
activity  during  the  previous  year.  The 
comparable  percentage  for  those  having 
secondary  education  was  25  and,  for  those 
with  only  an  elementary  education,  just  12 
per  cent  had  taken  courses  during  the 
previous  year. 

As  people  with  more  education  usually 
have  higher  incomes  than  the  less-well 
educated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  upper 
income  groups  were  overrepresented 
among  the  educational  activities’  particip- 
ants and  the  lower  income  groups  were 
wrtrferrepresented.  These  differences  were 
far  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  just 
by  chance.  Neither  the  marital  status  nor 
the  location  of  home  community  was 
related  to  participation  or  non-participation 
in  educational  activities. 

From  the  responses  to  questionnaire 
items  about  the  location  of  the  educational 
activities  in  which  the  men  had  partici- 
pated, it  was  obvious  that  so-called 
‘non-formal’  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  had  provided  the  vast  majority 
of  the  courses  chosen.  The  term  ‘non- 
formal’  is  used  for  organizations  whose 
primary  function  is  not  educational.  Many 
were  clubs  — for  example,  a stamp  club, 
an  historical  association,  and  a gun  club. 
Community  groups  such  as  ratepayers’ 
associations,  a YMCA  learning  centre,  and 
a senior  citizen’s  centre  were  also  in- 
cluded, as  were  public  service  organiza- 
tions like  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  and  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross. 

The  strong  preference  for  non-formal 
sponsors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  those  taking  courses  used  only 
non-formal  organizations  whereas  only  ten 
per  cent  chose  only  formal  educational 
institutions.  The  other  ten  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  involved  in  courses  given  by 
both  formal  and  non-formal  sponsors.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  lower  the 
educational  level  of  the  men,  the  more 
likely  they  were  to  continue  their  education 
in  a non-formal  organization  rather  than  in 
a formal  educational  institution  such  as  a 
high  school,  college  or  university. 

What  subjects  did  the  men  study?  Not  all 
of  the  246  men  who  had  participated  in  one 
or  more  educational  activities  during  the 
previous  year  specified  the  subject  area 
studied.  However,  those  who  did  so 
provided  evidence  of  the  wide  variety  of 
interests  of  men  in  the  same  age  group.  For 


statistical  purposes,  seven  categories  of 
courses  were  defined.  As  the  men  indicated 
their  reasons  for  selecting  a particular 
course,  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  this 
information,  as  well  as  the  course  descrip- 
tion, in  the  classification  process.  For 
example,  a course  in  electronics  could  be 
job-oriented  for  one  person  and  recrea- 
tional for  another.  A language  could  be 
studied  for  personal  development  or  for 
academic  credit.  The  course  categories  are 
listed  below,  along  with  a couple  of 
examples  of  courses  in  each  category. 

Job-oriented:  contact  lens  fitting,  real 
estate  appraisal 

Hobby  and  Recreational:  soapstone  carv- 
ing, square  dancing. 

Personal  Development:  weightlifting, 
music. 

Religious  Studies:  bible  study,  church 
doctrine. 

Public  Affairs:  pollution  control,  municipal 
politics. 

Academic  Subjects:  astronomy,  history  of 
ballet. 

Home  and  Family:  nutrition,  health. 

The  category  into  which  the  largest 
, number  of  courses  fitted  was  that  of 
job-oriented  studies.  This  is  perhaps  a 
surprising  finding  because  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  men  who  are  sixty-three 
years  old  are  either  already  retired  or 
expecting  to  retire  in  a very  few  years. 
Some  of  the  courses  taken  pertained  to  the 
men’s  current  work  while  other  courses 
related  to  occupations  the  men  iioped  to 
move  into,  perhaps  on  a part-time  basis, 
after  leaving  their  present  jobs. 


Earners  to  Participation 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  men 
whose  questionnaire  responses  indicated 
that  they  had  not  taken  part  in  any 
educational  activities  during  the  previous 
year.  What  were  the  barriers  to  their 
participation?  The  questionnaire  format 
permitted  them  to  select,  from  among 
fifteen  possibilities,  the  three  most  impor- 
tant reasons  for  their  non-involvement. 

The  most  frequently  reported  reason  was 
being  too  busy.  However,  one  man  in  ten 
indicated  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
subjected  to  rigid  schedules  or  examina- 
tions, and  an  equal  number  claimed  that 
the  available  courses  did  not  correspond  to 
their  interests.  Being  too  tired,  feeling 
uncertain  about  the  value  of  courses,  and 
not  being  interested  in  learning  were  other 
major  reasons  for  non-participation. 


Educational  Activities  of  Wives 
Unfortunately,  no  one  has  yet  undertaken 
a study  of  the  educational  activities  of 
older  women.  AU  the  research  subjects  in 
this  project  were  men.  However,  a 
questionnaire  item  did  ask  about  the 
educational  activities  of  their  wives.  As  94 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  married  at  the 
time  of  the  quesionnaire  survey,  some 
information  about  the  continuing  education 
of  older  women  was  available.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  wives  were  not 
necessarily  sixty-three  years  of  age  like 
their  husbands.  The  majority  probably 
were  somewhat  younger.  About  ten  per 
cent  of  the  men  indicated  that  their  wives 
had  taken  part  in  at  least  one  educational 
activity  during  the  previous  year.  The  most 
common  courses  chosen  by  these  women 
were  in  the  category  of  hobbies  and 
recreational  activities.  Personal  develop- 
ment courses  were  also  popular  with  these 
wives. 

Summary 

The  quesionnaire  survey  showed  that  the 
one  thousand,  sixty- three-year-old  Ontario 
men  had  a surprisingly  high  involvement  in 
educational  activities  — one  in  four  had 
taken  a course  in  the  previous  year. 

Courses  given  by  non-formal  sponsors 
were  definitely  preferred  over  those  giyen 
by  formal  educational  institutions,  espe- 
cially by  those  men  whose  educational 
level  could  be  classified  as  elementary 
only.  A great  many  of  the  courses  attended 
by  these  men  were  vocationally-oriented. 
From  the  responses  of  men  who  had  not 
taken  any  courses  in  the  previous  year,  it 
could  be  concluded  that  there  would  be 
even  greater  participation  in  educational 
activities  by  this  age  group  if: 

— more  courses  were  offered  by  commun- 
ity agencies  and  organizations 

— the  examination  aspects  of  education 
were  not  emphasized 

— older  adults  were  given  more  oppor- 
tunities to  express  their  learning  interests. 

The  barrier  to  continuing  education  by 
respondents  who  described  themselves  as 
‘being  too  tired’  might  be  reduced  by 
offering  more  learning  options  for  older 
workers  during  the  day,  perhaps  on 
released  time  from  employment  or  during 
educational  leaves. 

Further  details  about  this  research  and 
the  implications  of  the  findings  are  included 
in  the  Vigoda  doctoral  thesis,  which  is 
available  through  the  library  of  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  This 
project  has  demonstrated  that  older  men 
throughout  Ontario  are  taking  part  in  a 
wide  range  of  learning  activities.  This 
phenomenon  is  likely  to  increase  as  the 
general  level  of  educational  attainment  is 
rising.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
responsible  for  providing  continuing  educa- 
tion for  adults  will  feel  a growing  obligation 
to  respond  to  the  very  real  needs  and 
desires  of  older  adults,  including  those  who 
are  approaching  their  retirement  years.  D 
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La  Technology 
de  l’enseignement: 
le  sophisme  nocif 
d’une  didactique 
pragmatique. 

E.  M.  Goldstein, 

Universite  d 'Ottawa 


Cet  article  est  base  sur  un  memoire 
presente  en  frangais  au  congres  du  Conseil 
ontarien  de  la  recherche  pedagogique.  Le 
memoire  qui  comprend  plusieurs  apostilles 
et  references  est  disponible  du  bureau  de 
I’OERC,  1260  rue  Bay,  Toronto. 


Tandis  que  1’evolution  technologique  de 
l’humanite  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  19e  siecle  s’est 
faite  de  maniere  progressive,  a l’heure  qu’il 
est  on  est  confronte  par  l’impact  d’une 
explosion  technologique,  qui  manque  de 
perspective  historique. 

Voila  pourquoi  essayer  d’evaluer  au 
complet  cet  impact  sur  l’education 
canadienne  en  particular,  ou  sur  l’educa- 
tion  en  general,  serait  une  tache  con- 
damnee  a atteindre  des  resultats  tronques, 
au  mieux.  Pour  des  raisons  similaires,  ce 


que  notre  prise  de  position  a l’intention  de 
faire  c’est  de  presenter  la  critique  d’une- 
serie  de  concepts  didactiques  fondamen- 
taux,  qui  ont  ete  utilises  comme  assomp- 
tions  dans  le  schema  simpliste  de  la 
technologie  didactique  skinnerienne, 
demontrer  ainsi  la  validite  alternative  de  la 
didactique  traditionnelle  et  souligner  le 
caractere  nocif  des  reductions  behavior- 
istes  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  didactique. 

On  est,  par  consequent,  et  surtout  a 
cause  de  la  carence  presque  totale  de 
documentation  en  conceptualisation  de 
l’enseignement,  reduit  a une  sorte  d’inertie 
analytique  qui  nous  menera  a l’examen  de 
quelques  elements  fondamentaux  de  la 
technologie  didactique  skinnerienne  pour 
en  demontrer  la  vacuite. 

La  technologie  de  I ’education 

Ce  sous-titre,  emprunte  au  grand  maitre  et 
de  la  foi  technologique  en  education  et  de 
ses  definitions  circulates,  de  ses  lapalis- 
sades  et  de  ses  fadaises  innovatrices, 
assume  l’existence  quasi-scientifique  et 
quasi-industrielle  de  toute  une  serie  de 
manierismes  censes  remanier  les  patrons 
ossifies  de  la  didactique  traditionnelle.  Et 
cela,  comme  de  juste,  commence  avec  les 
fondements  de  l’acte  pedagogique:  la 
pensee. 

‘Enseigner  a penser’;  la  verite. 

Voila  l’assomption  fondamentalement  la 
plus  negative  de  ce  pragmatisme  skinnerien 
et  son  enonce  paradoxal:  ‘Plus  l’enseignant 
expose,  avec  succes,  ses  connaissances 
devant  l’etudiant  comme  une  terra  cognita, 
moins  il  y aura  de  chances  pour  l’etudiant 
d’explorer  l’inconnu.’  On  sait  quelles 
seront  les  decouvertes  des  etudiants 
manquant  d’une  masse  apperceptive 
adequate.  Et  plus  loin,  Skinner  de  rep- 
rendre:  ‘Plus  1’etudiant  va  se  familiariser 
avec  les  methodes  etablies  et  les  points  de 
vue  d’autrui,  moins  il  aura  de  chances  de 
devenir  original  ou  createur.’ 

La  pedagogie  traditionnelle  restant  a 
l’ecart  de  l’idee  du  hasard  qui  produirait 
une  pensee  valable  permet  a ‘l’esprit  de  ne 
rece  voir  jamais  aucune  chose  pour  vraie 
(qu’il)  ne  la  connusse  evidemment  etre 
telle.’  Ce  principe  fondamental  est 
renforce  par  un  penseur  eminent  de  nos 
jours:  Bernard  J.F.  Lonergan,  quand  il  se 
rapporte  a 1’ appropriation  de  la  verite,  ce 
qui  veut  dire  assimiler  la  verite , la  faire 
sienne.  Et,  selon  Lonergan,  ce  processus 
est  essentiellement  de  nature  cognitive  et 
nous  confronte  avec  un  triple  probleme. 

(a)  apprendre,  c’est-a-dire  acquerir 
graduellement  1’ accumulation  d’ intuitions- 
qui  forment  un  point  de  vue; 

(b)  s’identifier,  c’est-a-dire  produire  une 
performance,  ou  bien  utiliser  une  intuition, 
avec  doigte,  certitude  et  pertinence; 

(c)  s’orienter,  c’est-a-dire  etre  capable  de 
formuler  une  decouverte  comme  une 
position  ou  son  contraire,  car  finalement 
apres  avoir  atteint  le  but  desinteresse  de 
connaitre  on  revient  a son  environnement. 

Ces  trois  problemes  d’appropriation 
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cognitive  sont  paralieles  a trois  niveaux  de 
notre  connaissance,  comme  suit: 

(a)  comprehension  et  formulation; 

(b)  experience,  y inclus  le  conscient 
rationnel,  et 

(c)  reflexion  etjugement. 

Les  deux  series  paralieles  etablies  par 
Lonergan  s’occupent  de  l’appropiation  de 
la  verite  d’un  point  de  vue  dynamique, 
plutot  qu’au  point  de  vue  des  resultats.  Ces 
problemes  sont  a envisager  comme  sol- 
idaires  et,  meme  si  la  definition  est  claire, 
le  langage  precis,  l’arrangement  ordonne, 
lapreuve  rigoureuse,  etc.,  ils  ne  sauraient 
se  resoudre  et  produire  que  si  tous  ces 
details  fasti dieux  de  TactHte  cognitive 
sont  realises,  car  ils  so'.t  la  seule 
expression  possible  de  la  verite,  sans  quoi 
on  n’atteindrait  pas  cette  clarte  cartesienne 
(‘ne  comprendre  rien  de  plus  en  mes 
jugements,  que  ce  qui  se  presenterait  si 
clairement  et  si  distinctement  a mon  esprit, 
que  je  n’eusse  aucune  occasion  de  le 
mettre  en  doute.’) 

Qu’est-ce  que  penser? 

Selon  les  behavioristes  ‘penser  est  une 
activite  “cognitive”  obscure  — quelque 
chose  qui  a lieu  dans  l’esprit  et  qui  exige 
Temploi  des  facultes.  Elle  mene  a Taction 
quand  les  pensees  produites  sont  ex- 
primees,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  un  comporte- 
ment?’  Que  Ton  note:  on  nous  dit  ce  que  le 
penser  n’est  pas:  une  vraie  infinite 
d’elements  negatifs  est  suggeree.  Ici 
Skinner  affirme  que  le  penser  trouve  son 
origine  dans  ‘quelques  intuitions  obscures’ 
et,  aprs  tout,  ‘les  grands  penseurs  n’ont 
jamais  reflechi  sur  le  penser,  ce  qui  est 
particulierement  malheureux,  car  le  penser 
n’est  jamais  observe  que  par  le  penseur 
lui-meme.’  En  conclusion,  Skinner  affirme 
que  l’etude  du  penser  ‘est  difficile,’  surtout 
quand  on  comprend  que  les  psychologues 
en  etudient  surtout  les  resultats  et  non  le 
processus. 

Au  point  de  vue  traditionnel,  le  verbe 
‘penser’  et  le  substantif  ‘la  pensee’  sont 
employes  avec  une  extension  variable. 

(a)  Descartes  les  emploie  dans  un  sens 
extremement  large,  et  pour  lui  tous  les  faits 
psychiques  entrent  dans  Textension  de  la 
pensee  (‘vouloir,  entendre=comprendre, 
imaginer,  sentir,  etc.  ne  sont  que  diverses 
fa§ons  de  penser  qui  appartiennent  toutes 

a Tame.’  Ce  sens  n’est  pas  coutumier  et 
n’est  plus  correct. 

(b)  Au  sens  large,  penser  peut  designer 
toute  operation  de  connaissance  ne  com- 
portant  pas  un  exercice  actuel  des  sens. 

(c)  Au  sens  strict,  le  mot  penser  est 
reserve  aux  operations  intellectuelles 
proprement  dites,  par  lesquelles  on 
cherche  a comprendre  et  a expliquer  les 
donnees  de  T experience,  ou  encore,  penser 
c’est  se  poser  des  problemes  et  chercher  a 
les  resoudre  par  la  reflexion.  Cette 
definition  ressemble  a celle  que  Platon 
prete  a Socrate:  ia  pensee  c’est  un 
discours  que  Tame  se  tient  a elle-meme  sur 
les  objects  qu’elle  examine.  ...  II  me  parait 
que  Tame,  quand  elle  pense,  ne  fait  pas 


autre  chose  que  s’entretenir  avec  elle- 
meme,  interrogeant  et  repondant,  affirmant 
et  niant.’ 

Ce  qui  est  a retenir  au  point  de  vue 
pedagogique:  les  operations  par  lesquelles 
l’homme  cherche  a resoudre  les  problemes 
qu’il  s’est  poses  constituent  la  pensee 
discursive,  qui  pourrait  se  definir  comme 
un  appel  aux  connaissances  acquises  pour 
expliquer  un  objet  nouveau. 

L’attention 

Skinner  recommande  de  faire  reagir 
Tetudiant  a des  stimuli  ‘meritoires’  ou  bien 
‘dignes  d’une  reponse’  ce  qui  serait  une 
forme  de  self  management;  tout  cela  se  fait 
avec  une  ‘instruction  direct,’  car  le 
behavioriste  ne  se  gene  pas  d’enlever 
T instrument  le  plus  precieux  de  la 
didactique  traditionnelle. 

Le  comportement  indirect 

Toute  pensee  etant  ‘sous-vocale’  (si  Ton 
peut  se  permettre  ce  terme)  il  s’en  suit  que 
tout  comportement  preliminaire  non-verbal 
denote  T introduction  a un  comportement 
direct,  renforce,  avec  la  suele  condition 
d’etre  son  propre  stimulus.  Ce  que  cela 
veut  dire  nous  semble  tres  difficile  a 
cemer,  car  le  jargon  behavioriste  est 
rarement  intelligible,  parce  que  mal  defini, 
ou  indefini.  Et  on  n’aura  rien  dit  de  ce 
fameux  ‘covert  perceptual  behavior’. 
L’exemple  de  Whistler  qui  faisait  peindre 
par  ses  etudiants  un  modele  entrevu 
ailleurs,  pendant  peu  de  temps,  nous  est 
propose  pour  comprendre  comment  le 
comportement  s’assimile.  Pour  ce  qui  est 
de  la  logique  ou  du  caractere  comprehensif 
de  cette  explication,  c’est  preferable  de 
s’abstenir  de  commenter. 

Apprendre  a apprendre 

Etudier  veut  dire  faire  attention.  Ce 
chapitre  nous  confronte  avec  Texemple  le 
plus  distingue  de  circularite  de  Skinner: 

To  teach  a student  to  study  is  to  teach  him 
techniques  of  self-management,  etc. 

The  student  is  usually  reinforced,  etc. 

The  student  who  knows  how  to  study  etc. 
Learning  what  a page  is  about  is,  of 
course,  different  from  learning  it  word  for 
word. 

An  analysis  of  verbal  behavior  throws 
some  light  on  this  difficult  subject.  Et 
comme  cela  de  suite.  Encore  une  fois,  nous 
sommes  assures  de  la  difficulty  du  sujet  et 
on  passe. 

Solutionner  des  problemes 

Eureka!  ‘Penser  c’est  assez  souvent 
resoudre  des  problemes’  car  presque  tout 
ce  que  Ton  fait  a rapport  a la  solution  d’un 
probleme.  Encore  du  verbiage  resume  par 
la  technizue  du  sink  or  swim,  une  formule 
peu  encourageante  pour  tout  ce  qui  a trait  a 
une  preparation  consciencieuse  du  materiel 
didactique. 

Penser  productivement 

Quand  Tetudiant  a appris  a ‘reconnaitre’ 

ses  problemes,  les  processus  cognitifs  de 


son  comportement  semblent  disparaltre. 

Ce  qui  nous  interesse,  nous  autres 
innocents  des  miracles  behavioristes  et  lew 
caractere  inexplicable,  c’est  comment  ar- 
river  a ce  haut  niveau  de  productivity. 

Mais  la  description  des  procedes  didac- 
tiques  n’est  pas  le  fort  du  behaviorisme. 

Avoir  des  idees 

Voila  exactement  ce  qu’il  faut,  selon 
Skinner  et  pour  en  avoir,  on  n’a  qu’a 
‘generer  des  sondages  formels’  de  notre- 
comportement. 

Quant  au  role  du  penseur.  Skinner  nous 
confie  Tenorme  lapalissade  que  ie  com- 
portement d’un  homme  qui  pense  est 
possiblement  le  phenomene  le  plus  com- 
plexe  jamais  analyse  scientifiquement.’ 
Certes,  i’analyse  experimentale  des 
conditions  operantes’  nous  donnerait  une 
meillewe  idee  de  la  pensee,  mais  les 
amateurs  des  perles  de  sagesse  skinnerien- 
nes  restent  encore  une  fois  sur  leur  faim, 
car  Skinner  ne  sawait  pas  etre  explicatif, 
dans  le  sens  commun  du  mot. 

Conclusion 

On  n’a  enumere  que  les  cliches  le  plus 
importants  de  la  technologie  ‘pragmatique’ 
skinnerienne;  toute  etude  approfondie  du 
meme  sujet  menerait  aux  memes  conclu- 
sions. 

Somme  toute,  s’il  semble  tentant  de  se 
lancer  dans  Taventwe  didactique  prag- 
matique, et  de  pousser  ses  idees  a la  limite 
du  possible,  voila  quelques-unes  des 
consequences  qui  en  resulteraient: 

(a)  un  manque  de  preparation  des  enseig- 
nants,  car  la  preparation  d’une  realite 
didactique  inchoative  semble  inutile. 

(b)  un  manque  d’organisation,  car,  si  la 
substance  manque,  d’autant  plus  manquent 
les  structwes.  (Ceci  pourrait  gravement 
ignorer  la  matiere  d’enseignement). 

(c)  un  manque  de  professionnalisme  en- 
seignant,  resultat  des  attitudes  de  hasard 
encouragees  par  les  pragmatique  s,  de  par 
la  nature  de  leur  orientation  ideologique 
surtout. 

(d)  un  manque  de  controle  de  l’apprentis- 
sage,  qui  a fait  faillite  dans  certaines 
allocations  contractuelles  de  travail  (voir 
les  ‘projets’  de  triste  memoire,  que  Ton 
encourageait  dans  les  ecoles,  assez 
recemment). 

(e)  un  encouragement  fictif  de  la 
‘decouverte’,  qui  ne  saurait  se  produire 
sans  Tacquisition  d’un  arriere-plan  adequat 
de  connaissances. 

(f)  un  encouragement  dangereux  de  l’irn- 
precision  linguistique  dans  les  salles  de 
classe. 

(g)  un  relachement  inacceptable,  au  point 
de  vue  de  Tapprentissage  productif  et  au 
point  de  vue  disciplinaire,  dans  les  salles 
de  classe. 

La  realite  historique  du  moment  que  Ton 
vit  dans  le  systeme  canadien  d’education, 
qui  marque  un  retour  aux  sources  de 
Tenseignement  traditionnel,  confirme  et 
consacre  l’echec  complet  des  hesitations 
ideologiques  et  pedagogiques  du  prag- 
matisme  educatif.  D 
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OBSERVATIONS 

on  the  obvious 


Brian  Tuddenham, 

Head  of  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
Lester  B.  Pearson  Collegiate  Institute, 
Scarborough 


To  begin  with  an  obvious  observation, 
school  learning  involves  a partnership 
between  student  and  teacher.  We  are  an 
odd  couple,  separated  by  both  generation 
and  a profound  difference  in  our  view  of 
the  educational  experience. 

Increasingly,  the  younger  partner  tends 
to  be  the  General  Level  Student.  As 
recently  as  last  fall,  my  ransacking  of  the 
OISE  library  — aided  by  a librarian  — 
produced  nothing  upon  this  half  of  the 
learning  process.  In  reaction  to  the 
Reorganized  Program  and  its  notion  that 
there  are  several  ‘types’  of  student, 
Ontario’s  present  Individualized  Program 
insists  that  each  student  is  unique  and  only 
programs  can  be  classified.  As  collegiate 
teachers  struggle  to  help  students  sharing 
the  characteristics  of  the  General  Level 
group,  that  grouping  has  no  reality  in  the 
programs  offered  by  Ontario  schools. 

Interestingly,  many  older  teachers  are 
themselves  graduates  of  a General  Program 
— ironic  title  for  the  academic  and 
virtually  only  secondary  school  curriculum 
available  in  Ontario  before  1962.  Most 
younger  teachers  were  schooled  through 
the  Robarts  Five  Year  Program  or  Ad- 
vanced Level  Studies  of  the  Individualized 
Program.  All  in  all  we  are  an  impressively 
scholarly  group  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Ontario  Secondary  schooling,  well  readied 
for  our  role  in  partnership  with  the  next 
class  of  academic  students  . . . and  woe- 
fully ill  prepared  to  associate  with  the 
General  Level  Student. 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of  lack  of 
concern  or  commitment:  most  of  us  care 
deeply.  Rather,  our  difficulty  lies  in  the 
twin  problems  of  inadequate  teacher 
preparation  and  inappropriate  curriculum 
design.  Because  teachers  do  care,  the 
former  problem  is  being  corrected  with  a 
vigor  equal  to  its  growth.  The  Scar- 
borough Board  of  Education,  as  but  one 
example,  is  developing  excellent  in-service 


workshops.  But  fundamental  curriculum 
redesign  — an  opportunity  denied  the 
classroom  teacher  and  student  — seems  to 
have  no  more  recognition  than  the  General 
Level  Student  it  could  serve. 

The  organization  of  what’s  learned  in 
Ontario  collegiates  has  changed  little  from 
November  3,  1798,  when  one  William 
Cooper  took  a Toronto  newspaper 
advertisement  to  inform  people  about  his 
school  ‘for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English 
grammar.’  Admittedly,  we  have  grafted  on 
additional  disciplines,  vocational  training, 
and  some  ‘high  interest’  courses;  neverthe- 
less, academic  discipline  and  subject  area 
learning  have  stood  unchallenged  through 
all  the  tinkering. 

Perhaps  as  significant,  Ontario  Secon- 
dary schools  have  from  inception  always 
‘reached  up’  for  their  models  of  organi- 
zation and  emphasis  — looking  to  the 
universities  from  whence  came  their  staff. 
Elementary  schools  may  be  learning  and 
loving  places,  but  collegiates  are  serious 
institutions  of  the  subject  specialist. 

Studies  are  valid  largely  insofar  as  they 
lead  to  further  studies. 

To  again  make  an  obvious  observation, 
academic  organization  and  emphasis  are 
only  valid  when  accepted  by  both  partners 
in  the  learning  process.  Given  that  the 
General  Level  Student  really  does  exist  in 
our  schools,  then  some  fundamental 
curriculum  accommodation  must  be  made. 

I believe  that  we  need  at  minimum  to 
consider  three  major  changes. 

Perhaps  (probably!)  the  General  Level 
Student  needs  thematically  ordered  learn- 
ing modelled  on  the  elementary  school.  He 
or  she  is  not  going  to  earn  money  as  a 
scientist,  historian,  or  teacher  of  English. 
What  the  General  Level  Student  likely 
needs  is  considerable  assistance  in  focusing 
a myopic  view  of  the  Real  World  and  what 
can  be  done  in  it  to  lead  a happy  and 
meaningful  life.  Despite  protestations  that 
real-life  material  fills  each  subject  area,  no 
such  curriculum  is  available.  In  its 
absence,  collegiate  department  heads  are  in 
growing  competition,  each  reaching  out 
from  his  or  her  compartment  to  stake  out 
‘relevant’  and  interesting  material.  Increas- 
ingly, we  duplicate  each  other’s  studies 
and  prostitute  academic  structure,  while 
offering  nothing  coherent  for  the  General 


Level  Student  to  learn.  Better,  surely,  to 
co-operate  in  an  overall  curriculum  design. 
What  are  the  essentials  of  knowledge,  skill, 
and  attitude  that  the  General  Level  Student 
needs?  Which  structured  sequences  of 
experience  can  best  provide  that  learning? 
How  best  can  teachers  work  together  to 
provide  a unified  and  clearly  purposeful 
learning  opportunity  to  students  united  in 
non-academia? 

Considering  another  model  from  the 
‘lower’  grades,  perhaps  (probably!)  Inter- 
mediate General  Level  Students  should 
remain  with  one  or  two  teachers  through- 
out the  school  day.  If  a bond  with  one 
teacher  is  as  important  to  the  student  as 
what  is  being  taught,  then  academic 
rotation  among  a barrage  of  subject 
specialists  is  not  the  way  to  organize 
learning.  In  conjunction  with  thematically, 
developed  curricula,  a stronger  stu- 
dent/teacher partnership  could  produce 
renewed  enthusiasm  and  commitment  in 
the  General  Level  Student  now  literally 
walking  from  class  to  class. 

Perhaps  (probably!)  all  General  Level 
Students  should  spend  less  time  sitting  in 
class  and  more  time  doing  in  the  com- 
munity. Study  after  study  reinforces  the 
common  sense  view  that  adolescent 
energy,  idealism,  and  the  urge  to  become 
real  members  of  the  community  produce 
excellent  learning  outcomes  when  sup- 
posedly ‘turned-off’  students  are  given  the 
challenge  of  doing  something  in  what  they 
believe  is  the  ‘Real  World’.  Given  the 
structure  and  flexibility  of  more  thematic 
curricula  and  the  involvement  of  a closer 
student/teacher  partnership,  community 
related  learning  could  become  integral  and 
educationally  exciting  instead  of  a tacked- 
on  frill  and  an  administrative  headache. 

Ontario  Secondary  schools  were  de- 
veloped to  teach  the  kinds  of  student  that 
the  teachers  were:  our  present  achieve- 
ments speak  to  their  success.  Ontario 
secondary  schools  can  also  work  well  for 
General  Level  Students  but  not  until  we 
acknowledge  their  presence  by  undertaking 
fundamental  curriculum  redesign,  not  until 
the  schools  provide  learning  appropriate  to 
the  learner.  Until  such  time  as  either  the 
province  or  a committed  school  board  does 
so,  General  Level  Students  will  continue  in 
large  numbers  to  drop  out  from  what  is  not 
a partnership  but  rather  a vacuum.  D 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


REFLECTING  ON  VALUES 

Learning  Materials  for  Grades  1~6 


Clive  Beck,  Norma  McCoy, 
Jane  Bradley-Cameron  (OISE). 
Informal  Series/20, 

OISE  Press  (1980). 

Price  $10.95. 


Clive  Beck  has  written  several  previous 
works  describing  his  reflective  approach  to 
values  education.  Now  a concrete  illustra- 
tion of  this  approach  is  available  to 
teachers  and  school  boards. 

The  essence  of  reflective  values  educa- 
tion is  the  ability  to  ask  the  right  question 
at  the  right  time.  However,  choosing  the 
right  question  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Reflecting  on  Values:  Learning  Materials 
for  Grades  1-6  will  help  teachers  develop 
this  much  needed  skill.  The  materials 
consist  of  forty-nine  units  on  such  value 
topics  as  ‘Friends,’  ‘Bullying,’  ‘Doing 
What  You  Are  Told  at  School,’  ‘Sharing 
with  Other  Children,’  ‘Work  and  Leisure.’ 
Each  unit  asks  children  to  explore  values 
and  value  issues  related  to  the  topic 
through  a series  of  carefully  worded, 
open-ended  questions.  None  of  the  units, 
however,  takes  a negative  position  towards 
traditional  values.  Instead,  fundamental 
principles  such  as  concern  for  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  others,  fairness,  and 
honesty  underlie  each  unit.  Key  questions 
and  ideas  are  used  to  help  children 
understand  why  these  principles  are  impor- 
tant and  to  deepen  their  understanding  of 
them  in  light  of  other  values,  relevant 
facts,  and  ideas. 

Presenting  ethical  principles  and  moral 
precepts  is  not,  by  itself,  the  way  to  help 
children  solve  problems  involving  bullying, 
sharing,  fighting,  and  obeying  rules.  The 
unique  insights  that  children  have , as  well 
as  their  own  understanding  of  principles, 
must  be  a central  part  of  any  discussion. 
Realizing  this,  the  authors  of  Reflecting  on 
Values  alternate  general  propositions, 
principles,  and  issues  with  questions 
designed  to  elicit  examples  and  ideas  from 
the  children’s  own  experience.  For  exam- 
ple, in  ‘Trusting  in  Other  People,’  children 
share  examples  of  when  and  why  it  is 
important  to  trust  other  people.  Then  they 
are  asked  to  consider  situations  in  which 
they  should  not  trust  other  people.  Further 
questions  help  children  explore  how  people 
can  become  too  dependent  if  they  trust 
others  to  tell  them  what  to  do  all  of  the 
time.  Questions  at  the  end  of  the  unit  ask 
children  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
trust  to  principles  such  as  honesty  and 


loyalty.  For  example,  one  question  posed 
is,  ‘If  your  school  friends  trust  you  not  to 
tell  on  them,  is  there  a time  when  you  may 
have  to  tell  on  them?’ 

The  authors  point  out  that  general 
teacher  training  in  values  education  is  very 
desirable.  They  also  recognize  the  impor- 
tance to  children’s  moral  education  of  a 
caring  school  (and  we  would  add  home) 
atmosphere.  However,  this  is  not  the  major 
purpose  of  the  book.  Instead,  the  learning 
materials  are  designed  to  be  immediately 
usable  as  an  aid  to  reflective  values 
education.  They  could  be  used  as  a 
separate  program  or  integrated  into  already 


existing  curricula.  Some  teachers  may 
provide  copies  of  the  units  to  each  student; 
other  teachers  may  prefer  to  use  the  units 
as  references  to  direct  their  own  question- 
asking. Whichever  way  the  materials  are 
used,  they  certainly  will  assist  teachers  and 
they  will  help  children  to  see  school  as  a 
place  where  relevant  issues  are  just  as 
important  as  textbook  facts. 

Sharon  Thurston 

(Values  Education  Teacher  Consultant, 

Scarborough  Board  of  Education) 
Ron  Wideman 

(Values  Education  Project  Director,  Scar- 
borough Board  of  Education) 
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Profile  of  a School 

F-D.  Roosevelt  Public  School,  London 


We  celebrated  our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  at 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  Public  School  in  1979.  On 
November  19,  1979,  we  had  a special  day.  The 
Grade  Eights  did  a three-hour  assembly  about 
the  fifties,  sixties,  and  seventies.  There  was  a 
huge  cake  with  sparklers,  and  everyone  had  a 
piece.  After  the  cake,  we  went  outside,  and  the 
whole  school  let  go  of  balloons  when  the 
Principal  rang  the  bell.  Inside  the  balloons  were 
messages  and  the  name  of  a student.  People 
who  found  the  balloons  sent  them  back  to  the 
school.  We  had  a draw  for  winners.  The  balloons 
landed  in  many  places  far  from  our  school  - in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Ontario. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  School  has  530  students,  20 
classrooms,  and  24  teachers.  Our  Principal  is 
Mr.  K.  Flear  and  our  Vice-Principal  is  Mr.  D. 
Wolfe.  The  school  is  named  after  an  American 
President.  Roosevelt  is  really  active  and  always 
up  on  its  toes  to  help  students  and  the  local 
community. 

We  have  many  activities:  Horticulture,  Track 
and  Field,  Houseleague  games,  Choirs,  Cross- 
Country  running,  Audio-Visual  Club,  Folk 
Dance,  Library  Club,  Baseball,  Volleyball, 
Basketball,  and  other  activities  too.  Last  year, 
during  the  fall  term,  we  also  held  a Participation 
Day.  In  the  morning  we  were  allowed  to  go 
swimming,  skating,  and  hiking.  Every  group  left 
at  nine  and  came  back  at  noon  for  hot  dogs, 
drinks,  and  apples.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Primary 
classes  paraded  through  the  school  in  their 
Hallowe’en  costumes.  In  the  winter,  we  held  a 
Winter  Activity  Day  and  a Carnival  with  the 
Grade  7 and  8 French  classes.  Our  Science  Fair 
took  place  in  April. 

Our  school  has  a symbol  - the  FDR  Falcons  — 
which  was  a winning  design  drawn  by  two 


students.  The  T-shirts  we  wear  are  blue  and  white 
with  the  falcon  crest. 

Roosevelt  School  was  the  very  first  in  London 
to  have  Safety  Patrollers  - in  October  1956. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Patrol  for 
eight  years,  and  she  arranges  dances,  awards,  and 
luncheons;  these  are  a lot  of  fun  as  well  as  helping 
students  get  home  safely  on  foot  or  by  bus. 

We  have  a Learning  Resource  teacher  who 
conducts  a tutor  program  where  the  Grade  Sixes 
help  children  in  other  classrooms  with  reading. 
Students  get  extra  help  with  their  work,  and 
some  groups  work  on  special  things  such  as 
drama.  Our  Library  has  over  9,000  books  and 
hundreds  of  filmstrips,  tapes  and  study  prints. 

In  our  school  we  have  forty  parent  volunteers 
who  are  very  helpful  and  active.  They  assist  with 
bazaars,  raffles,  and  bake  sales  and  with  tutoring 
or  helping  teachers  and  children.  They  also  look 
after  our  uniforms  and  go  on  many  school  trips 
with  classes. 

There  is  a big  sign  at  the  front  of  our  gym 
which  says,  Schools  Are  People  Places.  That’s 
the  kind  of  school  ours  is. 

Written  co-operatively  by  Grade  Sevens. 
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